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TWO CITY FRIENDS—BACK TO THE;COUNTRY. 


The glory of the world tn early November, the mystic spell of our Southern Indian Summer, now lures back to boyhood’s country 
haunts many and many a farm-bred townsman whom the Great God Success has not blinded to life’s purer joys. And happy indeed 
ts the-man who comes back often for such sweet communion with old Mother Nature aud who understands the truth of Spurgeon’s 
beautiful paragraph : 

“He who forgets the humming of the bees among the heather, the cooing of the wood pigeons in the forest, the song of the birds 
in the woods, the rippling of rills among the rushes, and the sighing of the wind among the pines, need not wonder tt his heart forgets 
lo sing and his soul grows heavy. A day’s breathing of fresh air upon the hills, or a few hours ramble in the beech woods umbrage- 
ous calm, would sweep the cobwebs out of the brains of scores of totling men who are now but halt alive.” 








a 


PRESIDENT E. D. SMITH’S VIEWS. | “The next ginner’s report, I am| ton is worth to-day on the markets, | I do not think any one looks for a 
confident, will show that our conten-| in view of the price and the scarcity |crop as great as 12,000,000 bales. 
tion that the crop is short, is true.| of goods, twelve and one-half cents a | Let the farmers of the country settle 
Last week and the week before the} pound. If the farmers will just ab- | this question, and settle it now, by 
mills and the cotton buyers gave) solutely refuse to sell it for less, this | absolutely refusing to part with their 
eleven cents readily for cotton. If! price can be obtained for the bal- property, except at a value satisfac- 

“The Bureau’s report on ginning! they could afford to buy it then at! ance of this year. tory to themselves. The break in the 
Makes the total amount of cotton! that figure, it is worth that much “Of course everything depends up- market of one cent a pound within 
sinned up to the present 4,910,000) now, for the reason that they had! on the unanimity with which they three days entailing a loss of $5 a 
bales. South Carolina is 396,000 as| placed their contracts months ahead! hold cotton. I am still convinced that bale compared with the labor of the 
against 639,000 last year. I think} and could afford to give eleven cents} on account of the frost and storm farmer for twelve months to make 
all will agree that at least 50 per cent | and show a handsome profit. making anything like a top crop is that bale of cotton, is enough to 
of South Carolina’s crop was ginned | “There is no reason why you, the; impossible; that this crop will not arouse him to a sense of his duty in 
up to the 18th of October. This be-| farmers of the South, should sacrifice! appreciably exceed last year’s and the premises. To work twelve months 
ing true, we* will not make much! what cotton you do sell them, be- | therefore cotton is bound ultimately to produce that which speculators 
Over 700,000 bales of cotton. Last! cause somebody predicted there was | to go very much higher. The world and gamblers can take 10 per cent 
year’s crop was about 1,125,000. This! a much larger crop. Demand from; will need 12,500,000 bales, and one from its value in 336 hours is enough 
will leave South Carolina something! them that they shall give for what/ of the best posted men in the cotton to either make a man quit growing 
like 400,000 bales short. Georgia,! you do sell them from now on, what | world wired me that if the crop | cotton or show that he is aman. The 
Alabama and North Carolina all show | they have been paying for it for the; should turn out 12,000,000 bales, it | world is waiting to see whether you 
about the same percentage short.| last two or three weeks at least. Cot-! would readily bring 7d. in England. | are men.” 





| 
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Interesting Comments on the Situa- 
tion By the President of the South 
Carolina Cotton Association. 
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Sow Some Wheat. 


It is Not Too Late Now, if You Have 


Not Already Made Preparations— 


Suggestions as to Fertilizing, Seeding, and Avoiding Smut. 


Messrs. Editors: A farmer said a 
few days ago that he could not afford 
to make wheat when he could buy 
flour at $5 a barrel. If his wife had 
been asked about the. matter, she 
would have said that it was too of- 
ten the case that both the $5 and 
flour were very scarce in their fam- 
ily. In this Piedmont section, with 
our rich clay soils abounding in pot- 
ash and _ phosphoric acid, a farmer 
cannot afford to fail to sow wheat. 
Suppose that with fair preparation 
and only $2 to $3 worth of fertilizer 
he makes twelve to fifteen bushels of 
wheat to the acre. The cost of seed, 
preparation, harvesting, and thresh- 
ing should not exceed $6 an acre. If 
only twelve bushels are made there 
wil be $6 clear. Follow that with 
peas. The seed sowing, mowing, and 
curing would not cost more than $3. 
One ton of hay would be worth $15, 
leaving $12 profit. The nitrogen in 
the pea stubble would be worth $3 to 
$5 an acre. Soa farmer cannot afford 
to cut the wheat crop out. 


Do Not Make Smut. 


We saw a lot of wheat for sale a 
few days ago in a store. Supposing 
it was for seed, we asked as to va- 
riety and price. The merchant said 
that it was only fit for chicken or 
hog feed, as it was full of smut and 
the roller mills would not grind it. 
That was a eareless farmer. He 
could have prevented the smut with 
little trouble. There are several 
preparations that are effective. The 
old plan was to dissolve a pound of 
blue-stone in a barrel half full of wa- 
ter. Pour the wheat in and see that 
the water is sufficient to cover it. 
Let it remain twelve to twenty-four 
hours. Take out and drain water 
and save it for next lot, adding more 
blue-stone. If the wheat is to be put 
in with a drill, dry it by spreading on 
a floor. If sown by hand, roll it in 
slacked lime. Three pounds of blue- 
stone will be sufficient for ten bushels 
of wheat. Smutty wheat is a sign 
that a very careless farmer raised it. 


Fertilizer for Wheat. 


No one can give a general prescrip- 
tion for every farmer and every field. 
A doctor might as well give one gen- 
eral prescription for all his patients. 
We saw a lot of land last week in 
tended for wheat. The pea-vines had 
just been mowed. On a portion of 
the lot the vines had fallen and the 
mower slided over them. The farmer 
said that he would scatter about fif- 
teen to twenty bushels of cottonseed 
to the acre after breaking well. He 
would them harrow or drag and run 
in 200 pounds of 8-——4 or 10—4 acid- 
potask: with the seed. If the pea 
stubble did not appear to furnish ni- 
trogen enough, in March he would 
apply fifty to seventy-five pounds of 
nitrate of soda to the acre. If the 
wheat was green and luxuriant, ke 
would not use the nitrate. That was 
his plan for red, stiff clay land. Let 
each farmer consider the available 
plant food in the land intended for 
wheat and then supply that which is 
lacking. If one is working for twenty 
bushels of wheat to the acre, let him 
bear in mind that it will require 
thirty-three pounds of nitrogen, eigh- 
teen pounds of potash and fourteen 
pounds of phosphoric acid to make 
that quantity of wheat and straw. 
Land that is fresh, or with a good 
pea stubble, may contain nitrogen 
enough, which is the most expensive 
element in commercial fertilizers. At 
the time of sowing it is best to use 
no ammoniated fertilizer, for it will 
remain dormant in the winter. As 
wheat requires about equal quantities 
of potash and phosphoric acid, apply 


| at sowing time the S—4 mixture; or 
it would be better to mix 800 pounds 
14 per cent acid, 200 muriate of pot- 
ash, and apply 200 pounds to the 
acre. Then in March, if the color 
and growth of the wheat indicate 
the need of nitrogen, apply the ni- 
trate of soda. Cottonseed alone, 
twenty-five to thirty-five bushels to 
the acre, is an excellent fertilizer for 
wheat. Stable manure is hard to 
beat, and it will tell on the next crop. 
CHARLES PETTY. 
Spartanburg Co., S. C. 





THE BEST SEED CORN. 


Tests at the Recent State Fair Con- 
firm Department of Agriculture Ex- 
periments Showing That Two- 
Eared and Three-Eared Varieties 
Yield Heaviest. 


Messrs. Editors: At the recent 
State Fair at Raleigh the writer, 
while acting as one of the judges in 
a competitive contest for three prizes 
offered by Prof. W. A. Withers of the 
A. & M. College, for the stalks of 
corn which would yield the largest 
quantities of shelled corn per stalk, 
was very much struck not only at 
the lively interest displayed in this 
contest, but also at the almost una- 
nimity with which the prolific varieties 
out-yielded the ‘‘one-large-ear’”’ varie- 
ties. The judges shelled the corn of 
all the contestants and made the 
weighing right on the spot. 

The first three largest yielding 
stalks were those that were from va- 
rieties that bore two ears per stalk. 
The fourth by weight of shelled corn 
per stalk was from a stalk bearing 
one large ear per stalk. Although 
this was fourth in actual weight of 
shelled corn, the judges felt strongly 
that the next one below, a two-eared 
stalk, would have been fourth had the 
corn awarded fourth been in a dry 
condition. It was very ‘‘green,’’ and 
yet did not exceed in weight the next 
below it but two and one-half ounces. 
Had this one-eared corn been dry, it 
was confidently felt by the judges 
that not only the first three, but the 
first four highest yielding varieties of 
corn on exhibit at the State Fair 
would have been’ two-eared ones, 
while the lowest two would have 
been ‘‘one-large-ear’’ corns. 

These results are in striking accord 
with those obtained on the _ Test 
Farms of the State Department of 
Agriculture during the past six or 
seven years. It cannot be too fre- 
quently and strongly emphasized that 
to secure the largest yields of shelled 
corn one in planting must use seed 
of those varieties that tend to the 
production of more than one ear per 
stalk. 

To get the largest yielders, one 
must also (after getting good seed 
from some good prolific variety), fol- 
low rigid field selection of his seed 
from year to year by going in the 
field in the fall after the corn is ma- 
ture and select seed only from well- 
developed stalks that possess the 
largest amount of shelled corn—and 
these are generally those that bear 
two or more well-developed ears per 
stalk. 

It is seriously doubted, however, 
whether a prolificacy greater than two 
or three well-developed ears per stalk 
is to be desired for planting on our 
average soils in their present state 
of fertility. There is no matter be- 
fore the American farmer to-day that 
is more important than is that of 
large general yields per stalk and the 
methods of seed-selection that will 
lead to these ends. 

Prof. Withers in offering these 
prizes this year has inaugurated a 








plan to impress farmers with the fact 
that prolificacy and the highest possi- 
ble yields are largely inseparable. 
We trust that his good work started 
will either be continued by Prof. 
Withers or by the State Agricultural 
Society, as it is a matter fraught with 
great possibilities for our farmers. 
C. B. WILLIAMS, 
North Carolina Department of Agri 
culture, Raleigh. 





TALKS TO SMALL FARMERS. 


X.—Some General Suggestions in 
Conclusion. 
Messrs. Editors: A further ad- 


vantage of the policy we are consid- 
ering is that your land for small 
grain can be prepared early enough 
for fall oats, and this may take the 
place of part of the wheat. I have 
had good success with oats in this 
Piedmont section of North Carolina 
by treating the land for oats the 
same as I would for wheat. 

Oats should be sown the latter part 
of September. Early in October will 
do, but there is more risk when sown 
after the very first of October. I 
use the Virginia Gray variety. 


Formalin Prevents Smut. 


Several years ago I had a good deal 
of smut in oats. I treated seed with 
formalin one fall and have had no 
smut for past two or three years. If 
you need instructions about use of 
formalin write for it to the Agricul- 
tural Department, Raleigh, N. C. 


Make Your Own Rotation. 


If neither of the plans I have given 
for rotating crops suits your cirecum- 
stances, then make out a plan to suit 
yourself. Be sure to have nitrogen- 
gathering crops in your plan, and 
have a green growth on land in win- 
ter. 

“Agriculture for Beginners” (a 
most excellent book written by Pro- 
fessors Burkett, Stevens, and Hill, 
who have taught in the Agriculturai 
College at Raleigh, N. C.), suggests 
the following rotation, it being in 
use at the State Experiment Farm 
near Raleigh: 

First year, Corn (followed by 
crimson clover). 

Second year, Cotton, and— 

Third year, Wheat, the wheat 
followed by peas in summer and 
rye the ensuing winter. 

This might make wheat too late in 
Piedmont North Carolina if cotton is 
all picked first. I have seen splendid 
wheat follow cotton here, sowed af- 
ter first picking over of the cotton 
field. 

My Own Case. 


As suggestive, I give my own rota- 
tion, suitable, I think, for my own 
particular conditions, such as these: 
I have more land according than I 
have labor. I have some bottom land 
for corn, and I do not make a speci- 
alty of keeping live stock on the farm. 
(However, I believe in farmers hav- 
ing as much live stock as practica- 
ble.) On my upland I have wheat, 
oats, cotton, corn, peas, and red 
clover, as occupying chief places in 
my rotation. I divide my farm into 
three parts, nearly equal in number 
of acres. Also, I subdivide each o1 
these three parts into two about 
equal parts. For three years I go 
around this: 

First year, Wheat. 


Second year, Oats and hoed 
crops, and— 

Third year, Red Clover and 
Peas. 


Then next three years I have same 
crops, but let oats and hoed crops 
exchange places, and also let red 
clover and peas exchange places. 

Thus you see I have wheat after 
red clover and peas. These both are 
ideal preparatory crops for wheat. I 
have oats before red clover, which 


gives me chance to get red clover 





sown early in the fall. This is an 
important point. 
After the part of the wheat tend 


that is to go in hoed crops Il work 

in legume and cover crops. After 

hoed crops I also have a winter cover 

crop. 

Aim at the Perfect Plan and Do Your 
Best. 


I carry out this plan as far as I 
can. I confess I have not yet been 
able to do all I aim to do. Still it is 
my plan, and I am working up to it. 
Do thou likewise. Have your plan, 
and work to it or towards it the best 
you can. 

A word as to your garden and I 
am done. After stfaying such infor- 
mation as I could avail myself of, 
and combining my own experience, 
I adopted a rotation for my garden, 
and I am delighted with a scientific 
system in gardening, after a trial of 
three or four years. Think upon 
this, and if you decide to try it, and 
follow a good plan, you will find your 
garden a much greater success than 
it has probably been heretofore. 


Finally, Brethren— 


Now I bring these Talks to a close 
for the present. I am loath to do so, 
but I realize that others are far more 
capable of giving advice on many 
farm topics than I am. I have tried 
not to go deeper than I could wade. 
If I have, and have made mistakes, I 
hope they have not been of a nature 
to do much harm. If any sugges- 
tions I have made are of service to 
any readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er, I trust such helpfulness surpasses 
the harmfulness of any mistakes | 
may have made. 

With thanks to 
given my 
tion, I am, 

Your abiding well-wisher, 
RECLUSE. 
Sylvan Retreat, N. C. 


those who have 
Talks considerate atten- 



























Saves Hours 
of Gleaning 


Of course your wife would try to 
wash even the worst cream separator 
bowl properly twice every day. But 
why ask her to slave over a heavy, 
complicated‘ bucket bowl,”’like either 
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of the four onthe left? Why not save | 
her_hours of cleaning every wee 
by gettinga Sharples Dairy Tubular 
( ream Separator with a_ simple, 
light, T ubular bowl, easily cleaned in 

minutes, like that on the right? 
It holds the world’s record for clean 
skimming, 

Sharples Tubular Cream Separa- 
tors are different—very differents 
from all others. Every difference is 
to your advantage. Write for catalog 
M— 285. and valuable free book ‘‘Bus- 
iness Dairying.” 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO, 

West Chester, Pa. 


Toronto, Can, Chicago, Ul. } 


STENCILS 


A. PHABETS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchants, =| |/fyouuse Stenciis, give us a tria /oraer } 
Manufacturers! '!3U years experience proves we cut them 
Mil! Operators) |right. We strive to exce/ and piease | 
||Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS 
ae Box 34 = om ATLANTA, GA. eee 
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XLV.—HOW TO MANAGE THE YOUNG LAMBS AND THE LAMBING 
EWES. 


There are only a few jobs in this 
world that a lazy man can handle 
well, and the live stock business is 
not one of them. Handling the ewe 
flock in the early spring especially 
requires a man who is able to be up 
and about. Intelligent, patient watch- 
ful care, spells success at all times of 
the year; but especial diligence is re- 
quired of the shepherd at the time the 
year’s increase of the flock is due. 


Separate the Lambing Ewes. 


It is a good plan to separate from 


the main flock those of the ewes 
that show signs of early lambing. 


This can be determined generally by 
the condition of the udders of a well- 
fed bunch of ewes. Those that are 
so separated should be made to take 


their exercise near the sheep shed 
so they can be got under cover in 


a hurry in case a snow storm or cold 
rain should come. It is poor policy 


to trust to luek in these matters; 
better get the flock in where the ewes 
will be dry and the youngster can be 


received in a manner fitting for those 
of high estate. Just try to remember 
that lamb lost means four to 
seven dollars loss to the owner and 
of suffering to the poor little 


every 


a lot 
lamb. 

A gentleman of the writer’s ac- 
quaintance trusted his little flock to 
luck during a late snow storm a 
couple of seasons ago. Luck went 
him to the amount of thirty 
dollars. It would have paid to have 
saved this litthe sum even if he had 
getting the flock under 


against 


got cold 
cover. 


What to Do When a Lamb Gets 
Chilled. 


In case a young lamb should get 
chilled in spite of the efforts of the 
shepherds, there is no remedy we 
have found that will restore him as 
quickly as a bath in right hot water 
(as hot as you can bear your hand 
in). Keep him in the water until 
he begins to shown signs of life, then 
rub him vigorously with an old wool- 
en blanket until he is dry, and in 
nine causes out of ten, if he is treated 
before he is quite gone, he will come 
all right in the course of half an 


hour and will then want a hot 
lunch. His dam is the one to fur- 
nish this. 


In case he is yet weak and unable 
to stand, the dam should be quickly 
caught and, set down on her rump 
with her back against the shepherd’s 
knee; then the youngster may be 
shown his place at the table and will 
soon come to think life is worth liv- 
ing after all. And just to see him 
hump himself and wiggle his tail 
will pay you for your trouble. 

Lack of Care Makes Ewes Disown 

Their Lambs. 


The maternal instinct in the ewe 
depends almost entirely upon the 
amount of nourishment she has stor- 
ed up for her offspring. If she has 
been half-starved through the winter, 


either by the lack of food or the 
proper kind of food, she will have 
little or none she can give to the 


lamb, and consequently will care very 
little for him—will perhaps walk 
away and leave him to his fate. It 
is a discouraging job to try to do any- 
thing with a ewe of this kind. The 
effort to avoid trouble of this sort 





should have been started five months 
before—the dam _ given reasonable 
care through the winter, and the 
trouble would not have arisen. 

In case the ewe has a little milk 
she may be placed in one of the in- 
dividual pens described last week and 
be made to stand while the lamb 
takes what nourishment she has for 
him. Then she may be fed upon 
good milk-producing foods, such as 
bran, oats, roots, clover hay, etc., 
until her milk flow is better. In the 
meantime the lamb may receive a 
part ration of cows’ milk warmed to 
blood heat but never hotter. 

The best method of feeding this 
milk is to use a rubber nipple—this 
may be purchased at any drug store 
—attached to the spout of a tim tea 
pot. When forcing early lambs for 
the Northern markets, we used to 
have a pot with three or four spouts 
attached and so could feed a number 
of lambs at once. The youngsters 
would get so in a few days that a 
dozen or twenty would come at the 
old tea-pot at once, and it would 
make us feel as did the old woman 
that lived in the shoe. 


Managing an Obstreperous Ewe. 


Once in a great while we will get 
hold of an old obstreperous ewe, that 
while having an abundance of milk, 
yet will have nothing to do with her 
offspring. The best treatment for 
this scort is to place them in the in- 
dividual pens. Then if they will not 
let their lambs nurse tie them up 
short to the hay rack, and it will 
be necessary in most cases to hold 
the ewe several times each day for 
a few days until the lamb gets strong 
enough so as to be able to fight his 
own battles. 

Never keep this sort of a ewe to 
make trouble the second time. Let 
her go to market after the lamb is 
weaned. A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





Winter Care of Horses. 


One of the best horsemen we ever 
knew always turned his horses out 
of nights during winter, unless snow 
or rain was promised. He claimed 
that he kept his horse in_ better 
health by so doing and we have seen 
them grazing in the pastures at night 
with the mercury near zero. 

This is, perhaps, extreme practice. 
but there is no doubt that a majority 
of horses are kept too closely stabled 
during winter when there is but little 
work for them to do. Turn them out 
and give them a run at pasture when- 
ever it is possible to do so, and note 
the improved appearance of the coat, 
as well as the better appetite it gives 
them. 

Reduce the feed of the mature 
horses, and give them an occasional 
change. A mess of bran once in a 
while is a welcome change from the 
usual oats and corn—often corn all 
the time of the average farmer. Some 
horses do not digest bran well, and 
{t is well to feed it with care, until 
you find that it agrees with your 
animals. 

There is much diversity of opinion 
as to the necessity of giving salt to 
horses, but they like it, and we salt 
regularly, giving a small handful of 
salt and wood ashes twice a week, 








CREAM SEPARATOR. 
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” 
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wise, dollar foolish. 


saving. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS. 
CHICAGO 
1213 Fisert STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
9 & 11 OrummM Sr. 
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BEST OF SEPARATORS 
ACTUALLY FREE 
OF COST. 


This is really the fact in the purchase of a DE LAVAL 


buy a DE LAVAL machine on such liberal terms that the 
machine actually pays for itself. 

And it not only does this the first few months, in which it 
saves its cost, but goes on doing it for fully twenty years to 


In the face of these facts buying trashy ‘‘cash-in- 


separators, or any other than the Bes#, is penny 


Such machines quickly /ose their 


cost instead of Saving it, and then go on losing instead of 


There is no possible reason why any buyer of a Cream 
Separator should be content with less than the DE LAVAL 
and there never was a more promising time to make this 
most profitable of all farm investments. 


Send at once for new catalogue and full particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET 
NEW YORK. 


Any reputable person may 
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Light \ 
enough 
for one mule, 
Strong 
enough 
for two. 





BLOUNT’ 


is the Cotton and Corn Planter’s greatest labor-saving inven- 
A tion since the Cotton Gin—used from bedding the land to 
laying by the crop—compact—strong—best cast steel—steel 
or wood beam. Extra point free. 
booklet gives convincing testimonials from 
= practical 


TRUE BLUE 
MIDDLE BREAKER 


My free 


users all over the South— 
» straight-from-the-shoulder 
gy words on economy for 
&& you, felling why. Price 
moderate. Write for free booklet. 


HENRY F. BLOUNT 


Box 36, Evansville, Ind. 

















How About Your Cotton Seed? 











Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten to twelve 
dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty to twenty-five dollars 
per ton and throw in your hulls free? i 

Why not make your MEAL AND HULLS AT YOURGIN 

and save this enormous loss? 


Plantation Cotton Seed Hullers and Separators 


of from three to eighteen tons daily capacity. They can be run 

in connection with any ginnerry or saw mill, will grind your 

seed and at same time separate the meal from the hulls. 
These machines are in SUCCESSFUL OPERATION THROUGH- 

OUT THE SOUTH and are as easily operated as a grist mill. 
Write to day for catalogue No. 7 


PERRYMAN & COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala. 


We build a line of 











and always with bran mashes when- 
ever they are fed. 

Most horses relish carrots, beets, 
parsnips or other succulent food, and 
they may form part of the feed, but 
our experience is that they are to be 


fed with care or they may cause 
colic. LF. We 
Kentucky. 
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THE FIRST SYMPTOM 


of askin disease should be carefully noted 
and a remedy used. Many times it will pre- 
vent long years of suffering and save many 
doctors’ bills. 


USE TETTERINE, 


for it is the best remedy for all skin diseases. 
Get from your Graggiss or send 50c,for a box 
to J. T. Shuptrine, Mfr., Savannah, Ga. 


‘SPRAYING 









> your fruit with a good spray 
Jump means dollars to you, 
he Teelipse_ earns big profits 

ye in- 


and lasts for years. 

. vented the 

\ EGLIPSE 
=> SPRAY PUMP 


after experimenting for 
years in our own orchards 
withthecommon sprayers, 
We have it illustrated in 
: our 40-page catalog—send 
! for it to-day—it’s brimful 
! of useful and interesting 
reading, for the gardener 
and fritman. 
MORRILL & MORLEY 
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Benton Harbor, Mich. 



















GAIN AGRES 
by clearing that stumpy pie.e 
C) land, ve Mbp conta 
Seven time. labor and’ momen, 


Co, Dept. gga . Co. ‘srvilie.ia 
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Catalog FREE. Hercules Mfg, 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON 
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GREATEST 


0) 90suit 


wm 10) MEASURE 


VALUE ON EARTH 


ON’T buy your next 
suit of clothes un- 
der any circum- 

stances until you have 
4 cut out this advertise- 
\ment @ mailed it to us. 
\We will then send you 


ee ABSOLUTELY FREE 


our samples of cloth, 
measurement blanK 
and tape line. Oo oo 
We manufacture all our 
own clothing and sell 
direct to the wearer 

give you a better suit 
of clothes at a smaller 
price than any firm 
the United States. 
save you the retailers 
store rent, his profit, the 
salary he pays for his 
salesman and other ex- 
Our suits are 
hest order for 


Any man who fails 
for our samples will be los- 
ing good oe hype: out of 
his own pocket. 22225552 
GUARANTEE TO PLEASE You OR 
RN YOUR MONEY CHEERFULLY. 
tite us today for samples you will be surprised at what good 
you can get at Ww on es. Don’t filis to-day. 


Regen Woolen Mills Co. 
Dept. No. 4, Osan Ron 


E BELL HAY CURING RACK 


EXHIBITION ATSTATE FAIR THIS WEEK) 














Solves the Problem of Making 
Pea-vine Hay no Matter How 
Heavy the Grow th or How Wet 
the Weather. 























nl 
LU til 
is simple aud cheap in coastruction and 
venient as a labor saver; it cures hay in 
ost any weather conditions by interior 
llation; hay does not touch the ground 
e cannoi rot or mold and the quality is 
injured by raiu; it saves labor as you 
t have to handle your hay but once. The 
k folds up and can be carried easily and 
ed in small space. 


e$if.o.b. Farm Rights $10 per 100. 


ADDRESS 


FE. BELL, - - 


Yo You Know 


‘How to Care for Your Fowls 
to Get Best Results? :: : 








Burkeville, Va. 














he Poultry Yard 


The only poultry paper in North 
or South Carolina; devoted to the 
interest of the tarmer as well as 
the poultryman. How to care for 
your chiccensin health or disease. 


25c. a Year. 
he Poultry Yard, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














BEAR’s 

) 3) 2 O7-N | 
NURSERIES 
JU.A.BEAR prop. 


PALATKA. FLA. 
SEND FOR PRICE L/ST 





Pea Huller 


HULLS and CLEANS 
Field peas from’ the 
POD, does not break or 
crack them, well made, 
durabie, neat, easy to 
run. Over 38000 in use. 
Write for special prices 


SANDERS MFG. CO, 
Dalton, Ga. 





Don’t “‘Go it Blind’’ With Your Tenants. 


Present Ruinous Practices Must 


Upon Whereby Rotation of Crops and 


Be Stopped, 


and Some 
Preservation 


System 
Can 


Agreed 


Soil Be En- 


forced—Suggestions for a Proper Contract. 


Working our farms with “standing 
wages hands’ is fast becoming a 
thing of the past. The greater part 
of our negroes much prefer to work 
‘‘on shares,’’ as they term it, or to 
rent the land. The majority of our 
farmers have been very lax in their 
methods of making contracts. A 
mere verbal agreement was entered 
into, whereby the landlord was to 
furnish so many acres of land to be 
cultivated on shares, or for so many 
pounds of lint cotton. Very few 
landlords have any definite under- 
standing as to how this land is to be 
kept up; how fertilized; how plowed 
and cultivated and what crops were 
to be planted. The idea has been 
for the negro to plant and make all 
the cotton possible, and this was all. 
Now we think the time has arrived 
for a radical change, and according 
to our best judgment, it should be 
executed something like this: 

(1) There should be a written 
contract. The negro is free, and while 
the majority do nothing but abuse 
this freedom, still we had as well be- 
gin to adjust our methods to this 
condition and treat with him as a 
free agent, but put proper and neces- 
sary restrictions upon him. No one 
can enter upon’a contract with an- 
other without assuming certain con- 
ditions, and these conditions should 
be clearly set forth and their fulfill- 
ment duly demanded. 

(2) The preservation of the soil 
should be demanded and a forfeit for 
all failure to keep up terraces and 
such safeguards fully agreed upon. 

(3) Some system looking to the 
rotation of crops should atte be de- 
manded. 


(4) Just how much was to be 
furnished as the work on the crop 
progressed should also be clearly set 
forth. 

If any one can suggest other or of- 
fer a better form of contract our col- 
umns are open to them. We so of- 
ten hear men making remarks like 
these: ‘I would like to ‘farm if | 
could control labor.’’ ‘I can not get 
a negro to take any care of the land.”’ 
“T can not make them work like I 
want to,” etc., and there is a univer- 
sal complaint of the unsatisfactory 
condition of negro labor. Now the 
question arises, Who is going to rule? 
If we will tamely submit we will cer- 
tainly be run over. We may have 
more or less clash by undertaking to 
have a rational agreement, but as we 
conceive it, ’tis ours to dictate the 
terms, and then it is left with them 
to accept or not. The sooner we be- 
gin some rational system, the better 
for both parties. We are fully aware 
there are many farmers of that force- 
ful character that simply rule on 
their premises, and they have been 
enabled to get along well, but others 
are not constituted this way and they 
suffer. The strong should help the 
weak, and those who can do without 
a written contract, should use one to 
help their neighbors. All other coun- 
tries have a system and we must have 
one, too, if we wish the best results 
in our farm operations. We admire 
the example of Mr. J. C. Stribling, of 
Pendleton, S. C. He says no tenant 
can stay on his land who will not 
agree to sow down one-third of his 
land every year, or carry out a regu- 
lar three-year rotation of grain, corn 
and cotton. This is good business; 
in the end it will be beneficial to Mr. 
Stribling, to his land and to the ne- 
gro tenant. Of course, our negro la- 
borers are going to get worse and 
worse each year as long as we submit 
more and more to their trifling and 
careless ways. It is simply a ques- 
tion of who is going to dictate terms. 





We de not advocate wronging the ne- 
gro in any way, but if we are to dwell 
together in unity and for the upbuild- 
ing of our agricultural interest, then 
we must begin a more rational and 
exacting system of demands upon 
them for the proper carrying out all 
labor contracts. We eall upon every 
reader of the Cultivator not to make 
trades for another year without a 
written contract, and put it in there 
how they are to improve the land, 
about terraces, rocks, stumps, gullies, 
galled spots, and what they are to 
plant and how they are to cultivate 
it. It is a little trouble, but it will 
pay both ways— it will pay in calling 
your attention more closely to the 
needs of your land, and it will pay 
in getting the negro to do some bet- 
ter. We do not claim it will be a 
“royal road;’’ there will be many ob- 
stacles to overcome; but it is certain- 
ly a road leading in the right direc- 
tion.—Southern Cultivator. 


” 





Sheriff Limehouse, of Dorchester 
County, S. C., has been suspended 
from office, pending trial. The grand 
jury of Dorchester found a true bill 
against Limehouse charging malfeas- 
ance in office, the charge being that 
he had permitted a small mob to take 
from his custody the negro, Willie 


Spain. This is the first time a sher- 
iff has been indicted under this 
statute. Upon the removal of the 


sheriff from office the coroner takes 
the office. If the sheriff is convicted 
he is by the verdict of the jury re- 
moved from office permanently, and 
then the Governor will doubtless 
make an appointment for the balance 
of the term. 


Mings 


“SPousinadLotr (JO 
~~ (INCORPORATED ) eee we 


Capital stock, $30,000.00. Write for new Cat- 
alogue and special offers of the leading Rusi- 
ness and Shorthand Schools, KING’S BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE, Ra.eigh, N. C., or Char- 
lotte, N.C. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen- 
manship, etc., by mail. 


Virginia Farms for Sale! 


If you want a grain farm, grass 
farm, stock farm, cotton farm, tobac- 
co farm or combination farm, write or 
call on 

JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., 
Real Estate Agents, 
CITY, VA., MECKLENBURG Co. 


FARM FOR RENT 
ONE OR MORE YEARS. 


400 acres, 165 cleared, a small herd of Cows, 
a good 6-room House, out buildings, two good 
tenant Houses, one Tobacco Barn, a beautiful 
grove of ten acres or more. Situated on Trent 
River, 3 miles from Pollocksville, 8 mile from 
Trenton. Shipping facilities convenient, R. 
R. and Steam Boat. Good neighborhood. 
Schools and Churches convenient. Will let at 
reasonable rates. Apply to 

W. E. COX, Pollocksville, N.C. 








CHASE 








Powerful—Durable—Kconomical 


TELEPHONES 


Write for free book explaining 

= cost and to organize, build and 
operate telephone systems among your 
neighbors. Cadiz Electric Co.. 43 C. C. C. 
Bldg., Cadiz, O. 











Farmers’ Exchange 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

Three cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than eighteen 
thousand families reached each week. 


GEORGIA FARMS FOR SALE—I have 
for sale, six good Georgia farms of different 
sizes and reasonable prices. Ira E. Farmer, 
Thomson, Ga. 


TWO PAIRS OF PEA FOWLS for sale, 
apply to Mrs. Wesley Taompson, McDonald, 
North Carolina. 











BARGAINS IN IMPROVED large York- 
shire, also Essex and Berkshire Pigs. Pedi- 
grees furnished with every shipment. An- 
gora Goats. J. E. Coulter, Conneliys 
Springs, N.C. 








WRAPPER PRERURRRVRERRUREREUREUEEREUURUUTTETVUUUTNUIU4TUA 


The Gold Medal at the Recent 


Largest and Best Display of Agricultural Implements was Awarded 
——=Over all Competition to 


North Carolina State Fair for the 








Progressive Farmer readers 


machinery, tools, feedstuffs, o 


ca ciindncactadaacciiaarinddaiahalindiiat eiadiaindindiaindniindiaiadadiaias 


or general supplies would do well to 
write or call on us—our prices and terms gladly quoted. 


fm 
£ JOB P. WYATT & BROS., RALEIGH, N. C. 


before buying any kind of farm 











Does a General Banking Business and 


iii iid tain dialaicaiaa ion 


The Raleigh Banking & Trust Co., The Round Steps Bank, 


$33 Cor. Hargett and Fayetteville Sts. = 








Will be Pleased to Serve all in that Line. 











cutors of Estates, under Will, 
act in any fiduciary capacity w hatever. 
We have a Strong Fire and Burglar I 
have Safe-Veposit Boxes for rent. All w 
should have one. 
DIRECTORS—Chas. 
Belvin, W. N. Jones, Thomas S. Kenan, 
Moring, J. R. Chamberlain, H. E. Norris, 


bs 
: 
: 
| 


M. Busbee, Chas. EF. 
Thomas B. Crowder, W. A. 


The Trust part of our name means that we can become Administrators and Exe- 
Trustees under Mortagages and Deeds of ‘Trust, and 


*roof Vauit, absolutely Safe, and in it we 
ho have v¢ uluable papers, deeds, and wills 


H. 
O. 


Johnson, James A. Briggs, Chas. 
Linehan, F. 
J. W. Harden, Jr., Alfred Williams. 
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Phosphate Lime for Grain 
AND ALL OTHER FARM GROPS. 








a reasonable amount of fertilizer 
stock, the Phosphate the . fruit. 


Keith’s Phosphate Lime for Grain has proven its supremacy over 
any Fertilizer that has been offered to the Farmers in many years, 
especially when its price and long benefit to the soil is considered, and 


is used. The Lime produces the 
Some of the best farmers say too 





much cannot be said in its favor. 








builder, it has no equal. 








For grain, fruit trees, grapes, peanuts, peas, cotton, and as a soil 


For prices, testimonials, etc., write 








B. F. Keith Co., 


Wilmington, N. C. 
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Wild Fowl 


Don’t cripple your 
ducks. Kill them with 
Arrow Shells. All standard 
smokeless powders loaded * 
! Perfect from primer to crimp. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency, Sales Office, 
313 Broadway, San Francisco, 
New York City Cal 








GOILED_ 


aa FENCE 


4 sely Woven. Can not Sag. 
ry wire and every twist ‘ 
: race to all other wires and 
§ twists full height of the fence 
esee-tiee. Bull-strong, Pig- 
ight. very rod guarantee 


VEE 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and sold direct to farmer,freight 
prepaid, at lowest factory price. 
Our Catalogue telis how Wire 
is made--how it is galvanized-- 
wh me is good and some is 
. Its brimful of fence facts. 
s informa 
tion, Write for ittoday. Its Free. 


KITSELMAN BROS., 
Bos $4 MUNCIE, INDIANA 








ood— 
churches and cemeteries — also hens y st 
picket fence—sold direct to consumer. Catalogue Free. 


lawns, 


WARD FENCE CO., Box 91 Marion, ind. 


HELP IS OFFERED 


TO WORTHY YOUNG PEOPLE 


We earnestly request all young persons, no matter 
how limited their means or education, who wish to 
obtain a thorough business training and good posi- 
tion, to write by first mail for our great half-rate 
offer. Success, independenceand probable fortune 
are guaranteed. Don’t delay. Write today. 

The Ga.eAla. Business Coll Macon, ©> 





s 
CNe, 












ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 
Ans up. Ok saree 50u 

: - ae eal Holsters.. .20 ri 

) Foot Am, B: anner $1.35 

Blue Fla 1 Shirtes].5 

M45“ Cavalry Lariat . 















) 
3 
0 
« Sur sic nl Inatmt. 5 
) 
) 





alryS abre 
y Spurs (p air) .¢5 
Fur Caps,new 2.00 
iki Shirt, Cadet. .95 
Shot Carbine, new 3,00) 
Ist Aid Pkge., new .10 
Mil. Blanket, new.. 1.50 
d Cape 3.00 


Sereipoay 4 an 
Na ers, ¢ 
1.25 f Z Tekjae Te 
tull or valuable intormation 
mailed 12 cents (stam, 

ERMAN,501 Broadway, New Werke 
vorid in Government Auction Goods, 15 Acres 
Acres Broadway Salesrooma, 


— jy The “Eureka” 
Huller 


Weighs 180 Pounds: 
Will bull 50 bushels of 
Peas perday. Willrun 
most as I'ght as a Sew: 
ing Machine. Will! hull 





ooOup, 









with net who 





seat dealer in the 





Lar 











Pea 







and clean Cow Peas 

Navy Beans, Butter 
Beans, etc. Price $20 f o. b. Dalton, 
Ga, Write for Gclivered prices. 


Eureka Pea Huller Co., Dalton, Ga. 


econ Marble Works, 





COOPER BROS., PROPS. 
RALE 1GH, N.C Cc. 








FREIGHT | ¢ 
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THE MARKETS 








OUR TOBACCO REPORT. 


Condition of the Market and the 
Product Reported for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

Danville, Va., Nov. 3, 1906. 
We had moderately large sales 
again this week, which lasted till 
about 1 o’clock each day. The qual- 
ity showed some little improvement, 
but there was a very decided im- 
provement in the condition, owing to 
the drying weather. Still, there was 
some tobacco sold that was soft and 
heated, and much of it more or less 
damaged. 
Good wrappers and bright export 
leaf was very scarce, but an occa- 
sional lot of each was to be had. 
Prices have held steady and firm 
all the week, 

The cool weather will check heavy 
receipts for next week, and we may, 
therefore, look for only moderately 
large breaks. We hear of some fairly 
large transactions in round lots of 
both old and new tobaccos made 
within the past ten days. 

DIBRELL BROTHERS, INC. 





NORFOLK MARKETS. 
Condition and Changes Reported Es- 
pecially for Our Readers by a Pro- 
gressive Farmer Representative. 


Norfolk, Va., Nov. 5, 1906. 

Eggs.—Market advances one cent 
per dozen. Receipts were heavier 
this week and market remains very 
firm at 25c. 

Poultry.—Market still weak and 
overstocked. Receipts are heavy and 
can only be moved at 12% @13c. for 
springs; 10@11c. for old fowls. 

Live turkeys are coming in better 
and sell at 15@16c. per pound. 

Live geese and ducks are scarce 
this week. Ducks, 40c. to 50c. each; 
geese, 60c. to 80c. each. 

Dressed poultry and game sold well 
this week on account of cold weather. 
Chickens, 14@15c. per pound. 

Turkeys, 18c. per pound, 

Geese, 85c.@$1 each. 

Ducks, 25@30c. each. 

Hogs, 8@9c. per pound. 

Rabbits, 20c. each. 

Quail, $2.50 per dozen. 

Pheasants, 85c. to $1 each. 

Wild turkeys, 20c. per pound. 

Potatoes and Vegetables.—Sweet 
potatoes are moving slowly. Market 
very dull; $1@$1.25 per barrel. 

Irish Potatoes—Market unchanged 
——$1.10@$1.60 per barrel. 

Danish cabbage is coming from the 
North. The quality is good and 
prices are $1.10@$1.25 per barrel. 

Onions are getting cheaper, 75c. to 
85c. per bushel. 

Fruit.—The fruit is the best and 
cheapest that the dealers have known 
in years: 

Apples, $2 @$3 per barrel. 

Pears, $3 @$4 per barrel. 

Grapes, 15c. per porky. 

Malaga grapes, $4@$5 per keg. 

Cocoanuts, $4.00 per sack. 

Oranges, $2.75@$3 per box. 

Grape Fruit, $3@$4 per box. 

Lemons, $3.50@$4 per box. 

Pineapples, $4@$5 per box. 

Bananas, 75c. to $1.00 per bunch. 

Prices on staple products are as 
follows 

PEANODTS. 
Market very firm. 


" 


ancy 
remy prime 
Prime 























Machine picked 2% 
Bunch Be 
Low grades “@ _ 
Spanish, per bu-___----. -----.---. 1.00 

° PEAS. 
Black, per bushel $1.75 
Black Eyed, per bushel--_.----... 1.60 @ $1.75 


SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams— 
Fancy, per pound 
Choice, per pound 
Common, per pound 








Shoulders and Sides— 


PRRGY, DOT NOUN cnwicccwecsucacn 12K%@13 








Choice, per pound -...........-..... 12@12% 
Common, per pound..-..........-. 10@12 
SOW, DOT POGRG wccnccccssncues. 6@7 
HIDES. 
Market active. 
Dry flint, per pound-._.___-____. 20 @ 
Dry salt hides. per pound-_---_. 18 @ 
Dry, damaged hides, per lb___. 8 @ 
Green salted, per eine iia canis 114%@ 
Green hides 10%@ 
CRE VGR), GINGER: Suramar iin wise taciai 8 @ 1.00 
Dry calf, per pound ............ 18 @ —-—— 


CATTLE, SHEEP, LAMBS AND HOGS, 
S. W. Va. steers, per pourd._.. 4 @ 























S.W Va. heifers, a’ 34@ 
S. W. Va. cows, per Ib -.__..___. 24@ 3 
N.C. and Va. steers, per Ib_-.. 24@ 3% 
N. C. and Va. cows, per Ib___-_- 2@ a 
Medium and thin cattle, per Ib, 14@ 2 
MIIk calves, medium, per Ib... 4 @ 5 
Milk calves, ae a | | ia 5 @ 6 
pe SS ee 8 @ 4 
Lambs 5 @ 6 
ae 2 ae 3 @ 4 
yaa CRG’ WERE) 226s. cicencae @ 
Hogs....... 5 @ 5% 
Tallow, DOr POG oscceccnneswn 448 
Bees wax 23 @ 
GRAIN, HAY, ETC. 

Corn, white 67 @ 
Mixed : 6 @ 66 
Cracked corn, per bushel.....__ 6 @ 66 
Hay—Ohio, Michigan and Indi- 

ana No. 1 Timothy in ton 

lots from store —~-_-._____ 900 @ 
Choice light mixed hay ------$17.00 @ ——-—— 
Clover | een Se 
Heavy mixed_-_____ 1600 @ 16.50 
Rye straw, short, small “Tots, 12.00 @ ———— 
Oat straw in car lots ice matali 1000 @ ———— 
Bran, per ton, from store -_.. 21.00 @ 22.50 
Middiings, pe ton, fromstore 23.00 @ — 
Cotton seed meal, per ton__.. 3000 @ ———— 


Oats, white, per bushel, from 
store 46 @ 
Oats, No. 2 mixed__............ 43 @ 45 








Raleigh Cotton. 


RALEIGH, Nov. 5, 1906. 
COCR anos ee eens 10% to 10% 
Cottonseed 24 








Baltimore Provisions. 
BALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 5, 1906. 








Flour— Winter patent --.._.____ $3 75 S 95 
% Spring patents_-.._--._. 4 20 4 60 
W heat--_--__. me a 
Corn—Southern white_--------- 50 @ 53 
Oats—No. 2, mixed .............. 39 
Kye—No. 2 ; 
Butter—Fancy imitation -..... 22 
Butter—Fancy creamery..._.-.. 28 
Butter—Store packed ---.__-._. 18 
IE POI cccecccccincnicinineinemmnmnnion 
Cheese 14) 
Sugar—Fine granulated________ 4 80 





Sugar—Coarse granulated 





Reports from Argentina show an 
active interest in cotton growing in 
that country, with the possibility of 
developing a production extended 
enough to impair somewhat the force 
of the South’s position, in this in- 
dustry. The area now being put un- 
der cultivation is 50 per cent greater 
than that planted a year ago. 








The war between the Mississippi 


farmers and the oil mills over the 
price of cottonseed is still being 
waged with much spirit, and the 


farmers who can afford to do so are 
holding back their seed crop, believ- 
ing that the mills will eventually be 
aaaaiaiis to pay aigher 3 prices. 

Farmers sometimes ae not realize 
their opportunity for improvement or 
profit until it is pointed out to them 
in some advertisement. Always read 
those published in this paper. 





The advertisements published in 
this paper are always of special inter- 
est to farmers. 











THE ELLINGTON, THE WINTER PEACH, 


This peach has been kept in perfect con- 
dition until November 2th. I havetheonly 
stock of these trees in existence, and am of- 
fering a limited number at 50c. each, f. o. b. 


here. Order at once, 
JOHN A. YOUNG, 
GREENSBORO, - NORTH CAROLINA. 





FIsFt! 


Drop us a card and we will put you onto 
something with which you can turn your 
neighbor green withenvy by catching dead 
loads of them in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted trying to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’s something new and 
cheap. It catches at all seasons—something 
no other tackle willdo. It will tickle youto 
see it catch house and musk rats. I[llustrat- 
ed .entnleg of prices and testimonials for the 


og kin 
UREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga, 





LAA ASASLAD SALAANADAAA Be 


Fine Seed Wheat and Oat 
FOR SALE. 
























































Genuine Georgia Purple Straw see: 
wheat, the hardest and most prolif 
variety South. 

Golden Chaff or Velvet Head, a fix 
large wheat, very fine. 

Price, #1 50 bushel, 60 pounds. 

Appler he th gab nl seed oatsso high: 
recommended by Georgia Expei 
ment Station and most prolific variet 
known. 

Tatum’s Improved winter, a fir 
new prolific fall growing variety, rus 
proof and hardy as wheat. 

Virginia Gray or Winter Turf, a fiz 
winter variety. 

Price of seed $1.00 per. bushel, 
pounds; 10 busbels and over, 90 cent 

Seed are pure, true to name and fr: 
from Johnson grass or any othero 
noxious weed or grass seed. 

Terms, cash with order. 


R. DBD. TATUM, 


Fair View Farm, Palmetto, G 


SLILS LIAS LIDS ALA LAA. 


FOR FARMER‘ 


Eight Weeks Short Course i 
Agriculture N. C. A. & M. Col 
_ lege, Beginning Jan. i, 1907 


| 






















Every farmer and farmer boy 
wishes to get a knowledge of the fu 
mentals of scientific farming, dair. 
and poultry raising, should write at « 
for circular giving full particulars. 
best way tospend your winter. Expe 


very low. 
PROF. CHARLES M. CONNER, 
West Raleigh, - . North Caro 








THE “PEERL 
PEA HULLE 


Indestructible t 
Hulls Peas, Sor 
seed and Velvet. 
Write for deliy 
prices to 
PEERLESS PEA 

LER CoO., 
GE 





DALTON, - 





G 1 Single-barrel, breech-loading 
uns: Guns, 12 size, pistol grip 
ejector; a very fine and safe gun for all 
of shooting and a bargain at 85.00, casl 
order. J. E. RUE, —— sel 
The Burwe ear 
Corn Shellers ! other makes on th 
ket. Made of all Iron and Steel exce 
handle. Shells any size ear of corn 
arates corn from cobs and will last a li 
with care. F. O. B. $8.00 cash with 
Address J. E. RUE, Littleton, N.C. 


THE CAROLIN 
COOK STOVE 











Guaranteed to Give Entire Satisf 
in Every Particular. 


These stoves are heavy weight, hav: 
roomy Ovens andall Modern Improve 
Made only of the very best materiale 

During the summer months we will 
special iatroductory priceson Carolin 
Stoves in communities where we h¢ 
agents. If your merchant does not. 
these stoves write us for special pric 
livered at your railroad station. 

Do not buy a Stove without getth 
prices. 


GLASCOCK STOVE & MFG. 
(Successors to G. T, Glascock & So 
Greensboro, N.C. 


AFTER CHURNING WITH 
THE PERFECTION CHi 


You have Buttermil 
no water in it. It ps 
itself in 16 weeks. ‘ 
women can make 
profits where we h: 
agent. We willsend 
fection Churn at : 
price to introduce it. 
for circular and price 
fection Churn Cor 















Greensboro, N. C, 
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To a Young Girl 

Upon this hither side of 
There are: three dear 
From whose possessio 
Which lost, the Indies’ w 
And one of these is Youth 
Might be a radiant b 
Then Health, the first 
We joyed to see you wear 


And now the third is add 
Love, all your ways with 
A good man’s love, ’gain 


on Her Betrothal. 

Paradise 

, unpurchasable things 

n every gladness springs; 
ealth will not suffice. 
, whose fair device 
ird on quickened wings; 
desire of serfs and kings!— 
these pearls sans price. 


ed unto you! — 
brightness to endue; 
st all ills to prevail. 


Guard well this gift in your most reverent heart, 


For when the other t 
’T will still make happines 
—Edward W 


wain shall fade and fail 
s your happy part! 
. Barnard, in Putnam’s Magazine. 








More ‘‘Sam Jones’’--isms. 


Spicy Aphorisims of the Great Revialist Recalled by His Sudden Death. 


You can’t argue a man into re- | 
ligion, and a man can’t argue his way 
into heaven. 

I like a man who can prove by his 
wife that he’s got religion. 

I’d soon get on my knees and pray 
for a silk hat as pray for faith. 

Whenever a man is out of a job he 
sits right down and gets to telling 
lies on Sam Jones. 

The way to get more grace is to 
use what you have got. 

He who dresses, eats and sleeps 
wisely is physically religious. A true 
gentleman never swears. 

God gave you six days and one to 
keep hallowed, and you want to steal 
that one. 

If the devil wants to catch an or- 
dinary sinner he covers up his hoofs, 
but if he is trying to catch a profane 
sinner he drops down a plain hook 
and the fool grabs it. 

God deiiver me from a foul-mouth- 
ed drummer. 

I hate theology and botany; 
religion and flowers. 

yod shows what he thinks of riches 
by the kind of people He gives them 
to. 

Death-bed repentance 
treat of a coward and 
God. 

Anything that makes my neighbor’s 
wife’s heart bleed, I am going to fight 
until hell freezes over. Then I'll 
fight it on the ice. 

Any church will do as your tem- 
porary home on your way to God. 
Creed is only the duster we put on 
over our coats. When we come to 
the pearly gates of Heaven we take 
our dusters off. 

The only title I want is D. D.—if 


I love 


the re- 
an insult to 


is 


it means “Devil Driver.”’ 

Whiskey is a good thing in its 
place, but its place is hell. 

Thank God, this old world has 


never seen the time when it did not 
take its hat off and make a decent 
bow to a good woman. 

I believe the greatest moral mon- 


strosity in the universe is an impious; 


woman. I can understand how a 
man can be wicked; I can understand 
how men can be wicked and turn 
their backs on God, and live in sin; 
but the greatest moral monstrosity is 


In a Georgia town a number of 
girls married men to reform them; 
now the town is full of little whip- 
poorwill widows. 

The capacity of a woman for mak- 
ing everybody about her uncomfort- 
able, cannot be calculated by any 
known process of arithmetic. 

The matter of church doctrine is 
an accident. If my mother and 
Brother Witherspoon’s mother had 
swapped babes he might have been a 
Methodist preacher. 

The Christian who will do things 
in New York that he would not do 
at home, is a very poor Christian. 

It takes less sense to criticise than 
to do anything else. There are a 
great many critics in the asylum. 

I don’t think much of dignity. My 
observation is that the more dignity 
a man has the nearer dead he is. 

There is more religion in laughing 
than erying. If religion consists of 
crying I have the best boy in the 
world. : 

When you find a man that is first- 
elass at some one thing, you will find 
him pretty good for everything else. 

I have known women too poor to 
own a pair of shoes, but I never knew 
one too poor to own a looking glass. 


You don’t believe what you don’t 
understand? Do you understand why 
some cows have horns and some are 
muley? 

Let’s quit singing the Sweet Bye 
and Bye and sing the Sweet Now and 
Now. 

If the devil ever puts his foot upon 
a woman once, she never gets up any 
more. 

The biggest fool God’s eves ever 
looked upon is the woman who stirs 
the toddy for her husband. 


If my daughter only had one dress 
that should be a whole one. If it 
lacked anything at all IT should cut it 
off at the bottom and not at the top. 

They will put you in jail for steal- 
ing a man’s money, but you can be 
an average church member and steal 
a man’s character. 

Until twenty-five years of age |] 
was the biggest fool you ever looked 
at, only when you looked in the mir- 
ror at yourself. 





a woman with the tender arms of 
her children around her, their eyes 


looking up into her eyes with inno- |} 


cent love, and that mother despising 
rod in her heart. 

The back door of a chureh ought 
to be opened once a year to give all 
who have not lived up to its rules a 
chance to pass out. 








If you have acted in an unbrotherly 
manner toward any child of God, in 
your own home or elsewhere, you 
have instituted a day of judgment, 
and have pleaded guilty to inflicting 
, humiliation and wrong on your 
| Saviour.—William E. Barton. 





Things to Do Now. 


Keep the shades up in the south 
rooms these bright cold days. Sun- 
shine is worth more money than car- 
pets. 

If a room has west windows and 
north windows, fasten up the north 
windows tight. Ventilate the room 
with the west windows till spring. 

If the attic is unceiled or not plas- 
tered, look for cracks in the shingles. 
A pound of putty and an old case- 
knife will do wonders in keeping out 
drifiing snow and icy rain. 

A Chinese proverb. says: 
Wind between two walls is like a 
Dagger,’’ meaning, never sit in a 
draft, for a cold is a stab in the lungs. 
Moral: If the wind blows between 
your walls, fix things and save the 
doctor’s bill. 

This is the right time to buy a 
hammer, a_ box of one-inch wire 
nails and fifty cents worth (twenty- 
five feet) of weather strip. A cent’s 
worth of weather strip in the right 
place will do more to keep a room 
warm than half a ton of coal costing 
$2.39. 

If in the morning the living-room 
is cold, and the air is close, open the 
windows for three minutes. The fresh 
air will chill the room at first, yet, it 
will be found that it takes less fire 
and time to warm a large room full 
of pure, cold air than to warm a 
small room full of stale air. 

Make a tube of creton or canton 
flannel two and a half inches in di- 
ameter and thirty-two inches long. 
Sew up one end, and fill the tube with 
sand and sew up the other end. Keep 
it in the coat closet. On cold nights 
lay it snug against the bottom of the 
front door till morning. It helps. 

Next time the wind blows hard 
from the north, run the hand slowly 
along the top and sides of the north 
windows. If a thin, knife edge of cold 
air blows on the hand, mark the 
place and fix it. Absorbent cotton 
pressed into the crack is one good 
way, where the window is not opened 
every day. 

Before putting the blue-flame cook 
stove away for the winter, pour out 
every drop of oil. Wipe every part 
clean with an oily rag, and brush 
over the bright parts with a rag dip- 
ped in lard. Wrap the stove in old 
newspapers, tie them on, and store 
the stove in the attic (not cellar) or 
a dry closet. Some trouble, but it 
pays to do it.—-November Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


“The 





Not Too Late to Plant Bulbs. 


Even as late as December Ist it is 


better to plant bulbs for indoor 
bloom, rather than have no home- 
grown winter flowers. The large 


bulbs, for example, tulips, daffodils, 
hyacinths, and sacred lilies do not 
deteriorate as fast as the small ones. 
Ask for bulbs that have been kept in 
cold storage. If they are soft and 


shriveled send them back. Plant 
only hard bulbs. 
You can have home-grown hya- 


cinths in bloom on your Christmas 
dinner table if you pot the bulbs be- 
fore November 15th. Why not start 
some now in sand and water for 
Christmas presents? Only six weeks 
from bulb to flower. 

Another way to put personality in- 
to your Christmas gifts is to grow 
a lot of Chinese sacred lilies for your 
friends. Start them now in bowls of 
water and you will enjoy two pleas- 
ures—growing the flowers and giving 
them away. 

The best rose for Christmas bloom 
in the ordinary home is the Baby 
Rambler. In November you can buy 
from the florist a plant loaded with 
buds and have the pleasure of watch- 
ing it come into flower as the Christ- 
mas season approaches.—Garden 
Magazine for November. 


How the Negroes Were Worked. 


In the plantation districts, writes 
Booker T. Washington in the World’s 
Work, I found large families, includ- 
ing the visitors when any appeared, 
living and sleeping in a single room. 
I found them living on fat pork and 
corn bread, and yet not infrequenily 
I discovered in these cabins sewing 
machines which no one knew how to 
use, which cost as much as $60, or 
showy clocks which had cost as much 
as $10 or $12, but which never told 
the time. I remember a cabin where 
there was but one fork on the table 
for the use of the five members of the 
family and myself, while in the op- 
posite corner was an organ for which 
the family was paying $60 in month- 
ly instalments. The truth that forced 
itself upon me was, that these peo- 
ple needed not only book-learning, 
but knowledge of how to live; they 
needed to know how to cultivate the 
soil, to husband their resources, to 
buy land and build houses, and make 
the most of their opportunities. 





Fruit Trees and Plants fre ‘othe name 
guaranteed to live. Materially less than agent’s 
price. Illustrated Catalogue Free. Box XX 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES Chattanooga. Tenn. 


THE MANUFACTURER'S PRICE. 


Guaranteed for 12 months 
Built for Style, Quality 
and Durability. 











We can save you $25.00 on the purchase of a 
Buggy, Runabout or Surrey. Our complete cata- 
log is free for the asking. 


JOHN FOSTER COMPANY 
265-7 Decatur Street, Atlanta, Ga., 
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STIEFF’S 


CLEARANCE SALE 


























Of Pianos and Organs taken in 
Exchange as Partial Payments 
on the Artistic Stieff and Shaw: 


1 Stieff, original price $500, only 
1 Knabe (new) original price 


, only - 
1 Kranich & Bach 
1 Ivers & Pond, 
2 Fishers, - - - 
5 Everett, - - - 185 to 
2Mathusheks, - - 150 to 
1 Harvard (refinished). - - 
1 Behning (refinished). - . 
1 Goldsmith, - ; 
1Starr. - - - - - - 
1 Stieff square (restrung), - 
1 Knabe square (restrung), 
1 Knabe square, - - - 
1 Decker square, - - 
8 Square Pianos, 
10 Organs - - 


$300 


- - - 100 
(refinished), 275 
- - - 275 

175 
200 
190 
175 
250 
140 
135 
150 
150 
50 


$150 and 


3 - 75 
$65 to 100 
- - 30 to 75 








SOUTHERN WAREROOM : 
No. 5 W. Trade St., 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
C. H. WILMOTH, Mer. 


When writing, please mention this { 
paper. * 
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(ISSSSS SALA. 
Wawa FENCE 21590°2" 


wawe Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 





have no agents. Selidirect to user at 
[=e factory prices on 30 days free trial. 

/ We pay allfreight. Catalog shows 37 
styles and helghts of farm and poultry 
fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write today 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 72: WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 
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Albletters intended for this Department should be addressed to * AUNT MARY,” 
care of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Aunt Mary’s Letter. 
i, 


Your letter, dear friend ‘‘Rebec- 
ca,” telling us ‘“‘How to be Happy,’ 
is good and beautiful. I thank you 
so much for it. You have surely 
found ‘“‘The Three Golden Keys to the 
Casket of Happiness:” 


“Try to makes others happy. Be 
content with little. Look on the 
sunny side.’’ 


Shall we be wise and usethese keys? 
Some writer has said: “One of the 
rarest of native gifts is the talent 
of making others happy. It is a great 
thing to be’ gifted musically; to 
charm the ears of listeners by sweet 
melodies; but to set their hearts to 
singing is even greater. We admire 
the artist who can reproduce on can- 
vas the glow of the sunset or the 
shimmer of a breaking wave, but to 
paint a smile on the face of a child or 
to put glad lights into sad eyes is 
a nobler act. The power to make 
others happy is not an humble talent, 
but the divinest gift of human na- 
ture.” ; 

What a pity it is, as you say, 
“When women sit down together” 
(and men, too, I think) “they dis- 
cuss the merits and demerits of oth- 
ers.”’ So ften the unkind criticism 
to which we listen is entirely unde- 
served; ‘“‘envy and malice always 
choose a shining mark.’’? How happy 
to have instead of loving heart ‘“‘that 
thinketh no wrong; heareth no evil.”’ 
In our sewing circle we have one of 
our members (who was selected the 
meeting before so that she might be 
prepared) to read some magazine ar- 
ticles and other selections, so there 
will be no time for idle chat. 


a. 
We learn, as the years go by, the 
truth of the Divine injunction: 
‘“‘Man’s life consisteth not in the 


abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.’’ Not long ago there came 
to me the message, “A little child has 
just died at the cotton mill; come 
and bring flowers.’ It was a pretty 
little girl of five years, the only child 
of well-to-do young parents. We 
robed her in white for the long last 
sleep and laid her in a white casket. 
But in that home there was “the 
peace that passeth understanding.”’ 
The world does not give it, neither 
can outward circumstances ‘take it 
away.” Through blinding tears the 
bereaved ones could look upward and 
say, ‘‘Even so, Father, for so it seem- 
eth good in Thy sight.’’ 

The next day another message 
came: “I need you so much; come at 
once.”’ This friend’s home is a man- 
sion; no footfall is heard on the cost- 
ly carpets, while rare tapestries, ma- 
hogany and rosewood are everywhere. 
The sad mistress of this wealth said: 
“T am sure I shall die in the lunatic 
asylum soon. I am in debt and my 
children are not satisfied with all 
that I give them. What shall I do?” 

‘Better is a dinner of herbs where 
love is, than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewith.” 

Til. 


A thoughtful writer tells us: ‘‘The 
trouble with most of our days is, that 
they are handicapped too much by 
the past and that they borrow too 
much from the future. We wake in 
the morning with the burden of yes- 
ter€ay’s mistakes heavy on our hearts 
and waste the strength we need for 








the demands of the present moment, 
by anxiety about what to-morrow will 
bring. To live a day at the time; to 
aecept each morning as a fresh be- 
ginning, is to master the secret of a 
happy and successful life.”’ 

If the dear young friend who says 
she is ‘‘miserable’’ will leave off, at 
once and forever, trashy reading, de- 
vote herself to the many accomplish- 
ments of housekeeping and learn the 
sweet, womanly ways that make home 
happy for our loved ones, then I an: 
quite sure she will forget all about 
herself and will have sunshine all the 
time in her heart. 

. AUNT MARY. 





Three Rules of Happiness. 


Dear Aunt Mary: A conversation 
that I listened to a few days ago has 
constrained me to write on ‘‘How to 
be Happy.’ Some one has wisely 
said that there are three rules which 
may help you to become happier, by 
knowing them but as to being com- 
pletely happy,—that you can never 
be till you get to heaven. But as to 
the rules: ; 

First, try to make others happy. 
A certain king said, ‘‘I never was 
happy till I began to take pleasure 
in the welfare of my people, but 
ever since then, in the darkest day, 
I have had sunshine in my heart.’’ 
We cannot make others happy by 
speaking of their faults. No, not of 
their faults, but of their virtues let 
us speak. It is unfortunately one of 
the most common occupations of wo- 
men, when they sit down together, to 
discuss the merits of others. How 
often have we listened to such 
thoughtless remarks, ‘‘Very true, but 
did you know she was such a careless 
housekeeper?” or ‘“‘Were you aware 
that she has a temper which she can- 
not command?”’ or “fa husband whom 
she tries to manage?’’ It is an evi- 
dent fact that all have their faults— 
is it not equally true that all have 
their virtues? We should set our 
faces as a flint against scandal, but do 
we? If we listen in pain, is it not 
also in silence? Oh! that womanly 
spirit that always finds something 
sweet to say in others! 

“te content with little,’’ we are 
told, is the second rule for happiness. 
We deserve but little, we require but 
little, and ‘‘better is a little with the 
fear of God, than great treasures and 
trouble therewith.”’ 

Now for the third rule: 
the sunny side.”” Remember “there 
is a liver lining to every cloud.’ 
Two old women lived in the same 
cottage. One was always fearing a 
storm, the other always looking for 
sunshine. Need I say which face 
wore the frown, and which was light- 
ed up with joy? Many of our trou- 
bles are imaginary. A bright, sunny 
girl (as I thought) said to me, “Oh, 
Iam so unhappy!” ‘‘Why should you 
be?’ T replied. ‘‘One so young, ought 
to look on the bright side of life.” 
“Oh, I can’t tell you why, unless it 
is because I have been reading such 
light, trashy books—until I have be- 
come dissatisfied with my suround- 
ings. I want to live and be like 
some of my heroines I read of!”’ 
Down with such fool literature, that 
poisons the minds and hearts of our 
boys and girls! 

If we will seek out some of the 
suffering ones of earth we will find 
fewer pleasures and many duties, 


“Look on 





“binding up the broken heart, and 
pouring the oil of consolation upon 
the ruised spirit.” Have a kind 
word for all. Be kind to the erring 
ones. Try to forget all that is not 
pleasant. Speak kindly .of the ab- 
sent. And not alone of all, but to 
all, to brothers, sisters, and all in 
the home, and a kind word to the 
stranger far from home. Yea, if we 
speak kindly ever, the echo will come 
to our own soul. REBECCA. 
Onslow Co., N. C. 





One Woman's Ideal Man, 


Dear Aunt Mary: As some of our 
pulsory education and matrimonial 
subjects, suppose we try something 
new. Let the men write and tell 
us what is their ideal woman, and 
the women tell us what is their ideal 
man. 

I will commence by saying that 
the real ideal man is hard to find. 

My ideal, physically, must be very 
tall, with either black or golden col- 
ored hair and curly. He must be 
cleaned shaved, and have laughing, 
loving eyes, dark blue or brown. 
He should be rather heavy and man- 
ly looking, dignified and determined. 
Must dress neatly, preferably in dark 


blue. Must wear ties of white or 
black, as a flashy tie will ruin any 
ideal. 

So much for looks—now as to 
qualities of character. First, he 


must be lovable, then brave and hon- 
orable. .-He must not drink, use to- 
bacco, or swear. He must love one, 
and that one more than all others. 
But above all things, he should be 
unselfish, for there is no idealism in 
selfishness. The ideal man is the one 
who is master of himself, 


he is master of himself he is not 





: : | ness for 
readers are getting tired of the com- } se 





and until © 


worthy to be any woman’s ideal. 
God made man in his own image, 
and then made woman to adore him. 
But when men lose the image of God 
and take on the image of the flesh 
and the devil, they lose the adoration 
of good women. The ideal man sees 
God in all things, and seeing Him, 
believes, and believing is easily led 
by Him, and is aided in the strong 
battle of life. 

Much has been said of woman, and 
women are being lauded to the skies 
by tongue and pen. But my word is in 
praise of man, his brave, true heart, 
his strong, sweet love, his tender- 
the woman of his choice, 
and his toil and care for her sake. 

SINCERE. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


Need of a Correct Diagnosis. 


Dear Aunt Mary: If education is 
something to be administered only 
by prescription, are we not to appre- 
hend serious results from such con- 
tingencies as a mistaken diagnosis 
or an overdose? Is it in order to 
urge the ordinary precautions of a 
plain label and a high shelf? 

I hope some Chatterer will favor 
us with a word of authority on this 
view of the case. Let it be made 
clear to what extent the indications 
are determined by the sex of ihe 
patient, by age, temperament, socia! 
and financial condition, political and 


religious convictions, nationality, et 
cetera. 

“A little learning is a dangerous 
thing.”’ OLD BOY. 


Pitt Go.,. N.C. 





Every advertisement in this paper 
is worthy of the investigation of our 
readers—we publish none that are 
not. 

















mazoo, 


ROYAL STEEL RANCE 
For All Kinds of fuel, 


and sizes for all kinds of fuel. 





A Kalanazes | 
Direct to You” 


Kalamazoos are fuel savers,— 
They last a lifetime— 
Economical in all respects— 
They are low in price and high in quality,— 
They are easily operated and quickly set up and 
made ready for business,— 
Buy from the actual manufacturer,— 
Your money returned if everything is not exactly as 
represented— 
You keep in your own pocket the dealers’ 
and jobbers’ profits when you buy a Kala- 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We want to prove to you that you cannot 
buy a better stove or range thanthe Kala- 
mazoo, at any price, 

We want to show you how and why you save from 20% to 40% 
in buying direct from our factory at factory prices, 

If you think $5, or $10, or $40, worth saving 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 398 


Examine our complete line of stoves and ranges for all kinds of fuel. 
the high quality; compare our prices with others, and then decide to buy from 
actual manufacturers and save all middlemen's profits. Catalog shows 207 styles 
Write now. Sold on 360 Days Approval Test. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich, 

All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges are fitted with patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking and roasting easy. All stoves blacked, polished 
and ready for immediate use when you receive them. 





OAK STOVE HEATE.R, 
For All Kinds of Fue! 





Note 





Oven 
Thermometer 











In 


change. 





34,000 IN USE. 





HIGHEST HONORS SURROUND THE 


Mathushek Piano 


The piano which has been known for so many 
years to the Southern 
such a reputation in a 
great SoESeenny ,OvenDeas of scale, purity and reson- 
ance of ton 


urchasing a piano, care should be taken in its 
selection. 
on the Iron Plate you may rest assured that you ara 
getting an instrument of the highest grade and one 
you can enjoy for years to come. 


Our Easy Payment Plan Places the ‘* Mathu- 
shek”’ Within the Reach of All. 


Liberal allowance made for old instruments in ex! 


tion sent upon request. 


Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co. 








people and which has gained 
h the Southern States for its 


if it has * Mathushek New Haven” ¢458} 


Catalogue and circulars with full informa- 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 
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THE STOCK FOOD FRAUD AGAIN. 


In the first number of The Progressive Farmer 
for 1906, we declared that ‘‘one of the most out- 
rageous frauds now being perpetrated upon the 
American farmer is that of prepared stock foods 
—common meal, bran, etc., .with a little cheap 
sulphur, salt, Epsom salts, pepper, saltpeter, etc., 
added to change the taste, and the mixture 
(hardly more valuable than ordinary ship 
stuff) put up in flaming packages, advertised 
in big illustrated ads in farm papers, and sold 
to gullible farmers at from $250 to $2,500 a ton.” 


ed 


Further evidence that has since come to our 
attention has only strengthened our conviction 
and redoubled our determination to expose and 
fight this stupendous swindle of the farmers. 

It would be a great deal more profitable for 
us not to do it. Our silence here would indeed 
be golden. Other farm papers find it so—and they 
keep silent. The Progressive Farmer will not: 
it will cry aloud and spare not. We know that 
we lose $1,000 to $2,000 a year in advertising by 
this policy—and we know that with a paper 
which costs $20,000 a year to rum, it would not 
be hard to find a place for the extra thousand or 
two the stock food ads. would bring us. We 
need the money. And yet we are going to tell 
the straight truth as we see it, and leave it to 
the farmers as to the sort of support they will 
give a paper that is here to fight for their in- 
terests, and will go out of business a long time 
before it sells itself into a partnership with any 
fraud bent on deceiving and swindling the soil- 
tillers of the country. 

J 

One of the biggest advertising orders we have 
had this year came three weeks ago—$294.84 
offered in good money for advertising one well- 
known stock food. We said in reply: “If this 
stock food is like the others we can’t advertise 
it, no matter how much money is offered. But we 
will have it analyzed, and if it is what it claims 
to be, you may rest assured that we are anxious 
enough for the ad, and the $294.84, and will 
lose no time in taking them.” Straightway to 
the Department of Agriculture then we sent a 
sample for analysis, but the reply came: ‘‘Same 
old story—wheat bran, and a little pepper, salt, 
charcoal and sulphur to season it. Stuff worth 
$20 or $25 a ton sold to farmers at $200 to 
$500 a ton.” 

& 

So we couldn’t take the ad.—nor are we going 
to take any similar ads. In The Progressive 
Farmer last February our Dr. Butler gave such 
convincing facts and figures about feeding tests 
with one of the most popular stock foods that 
we had visions of a libel suit for The Progressive 
Farmer, but it never came. His position was im- 
pregnable, and the International Company didn’t 
dare challenge a single assertion he made. And 
the other stock foods—so far as Experiment 
Station tests indicate—are like unto it. Through- 
out The Progressive Farmer’s territory our atti- 
tude gave this whole stock food swindle an al- 
most fatal stab, and we are prouder of this 
service to the farmers of the Carolinas and 
adjoining States than we could possibly be of a 
thousand dollars of ill-gotten profits in our treas- 
ury. Said a well-known North Carolinian last 
week: “If a tax had been levied on the people of 
the State to pay all the expenses of The Progres- 





sive Farmer this year, they would have been more 
than repaid by your one public service in ex- 
posing this gigantic stock food swindle.” 


at 

And in the language of Paul Jones, ‘“‘We have 
just begun to fight.’”” The Experiment Stations 
have done their part, but the farm papers, as a 
class, as we have said, have enjoyed a golden sil- 
ence, while— 

“The jingle of the guinea helps the hurt that 

honor feels.’’ 
The Country Gentleman is the only farm paper 
in the country so far as we know which has had 
the temerity to tell the plain truth about this 
miserable fraud. If there is another one, we shall 
be glad to add it to our roll of honor. We do 
know that the chief Southern contributor of one 
of the farm journals most largely circulated in 
North Carolina and the adjoining States wrote for 
his paper an exposure of the business, only to re- 
ceive the reply that the International—or some 
other—Stock Food Company paid that paper $3,- 
000 a year in advertising and it couldn’t afford to 
say a word. 
& 

Well, The Progressive Farmer can afford to say 
several words—has already said some, and will 
say some more next week. 

(By the way, this is one reason why some pa- 
pers can be printed cheaper than The Progressive 
Farmer. We could print The Progressive Farmer, 
too, at 50 cents a year—or maybe 25 cents a year 
—if we took a few thousand annually from patent 
medicine sharks that rob dying men and women 
of their little hoards of hard-earned savings, a few 
thousand more from whiskey houses that would 
pay us to help debauch your boys and your young 
men, and a few thousand more from stock food 
manufacturers in pay for helping them swindle 
you into paying $500 a ton for flavored wheat 
bran. Oh, yes, we could print you a cheap farm 
paper then, but any farmer who had rather pay a 
paper a half-dollar to swindle him than a dollar to 
help him is not worth arguing with, anyhow.) 

& 

But we were saying that the stock food fraud 
would get another drubbing in next week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and so it will. The particular 
article we are going to publish was written by 
Tilden Sempers for Watson’s Magazine a few 
weeks ago, and takes up the results of actual, un- 
biased tests with stock foods, condition powders, 
ete., at each and every one of the Agricultural 
Experiment Stations which have made- investiga- 
tions. The evidence is conclusive and final, and 
when Mr. Sempers finishes with the evidence, the 
farmer may take the case; for in the language of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s poet— 

“There is nothing more to say.” 


Look for Mr. Sempers’s article in next week’s 
Progressive Farmer. 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 


Next week’s Progressive Farmer will contain, 
in addition to the exposure of the stock food fraud 
and the “Sunny Home Stock Talk’ already men- 
tioned, a notable article by Prof. C. M. Conner, 
“Does Dairying Pay?” giving a carefully kept five- 
year record of actual expenses, receipts and profits 
for a North Carolina dairy; Prof. John Michels of 
Clemson College will write on ‘‘The Cheapest Way 
to’ Make Pork;”’ Prof. W. H. Barton of the South 
Carolina Department of Education will discuss 
“The Shameful Neglect of Agriculture in Country 
Schools,’’ and there will also be a thoughtful re- 
view of Mr. Charles J. Hadden’s notable address 
to the Bankers’ Association on ‘‘Cotton as Cur- 
rency.”’ 





In New York the law prohibiting corporations 
from making political contributions is being rigid- 
ly enforced. More than one section of the South 
would be saved much shame if such a law were 
in force here. 








WET COTTON AND COTTONSEED—A TIMELY 
WARNING. 


It is a timely warning given by the last Smith. 
field Herald—presumably by Mr. J. M. Beatty, one 
of its editors and one of Johnston’s most progress. 
ive farmers—in regard to wet cotton and cotton. 
seed, and we reprint it herewith for the benefit of 
Progressive Farmer readers: 


Only about’ once in fifteen or twenty years do 
the farmers have a fall so unfavorable for saving 
crops as this so far has been, but when such q 
one comes the thing to do is to find out and fol- 
low the best plans. When a storm comes to dam- 
age cotton or a long spell such as we had recent- 
ly, instead of going to the fields to pick and gin 
the cotton, farmers should keep all hands out of 
the fields and let several days of sunshine come on 
the cotton before starting to pick again. 

Last week and week before some farmers were 
offering almost any price to have their cotton 
picked. A lot of it was picked and ginned and 
sold at prices ranging from seven to eight and qa 
half cents. Some of this cotton was shipped to 
the mills and when opened was found to be mil- 
dewed all through the bales. Such management 
usually works against the farmers, but it is their 
fault. A little sunshine and air would have made 
a wonderful difference in the damaged cotton. 

The cottonseed oil mill managers are writing to 
seed dealers and farmers not mix their best seed 
with the seed from cotton ginned now as the seed 
now are of a very inferior quality. Besides, it is 
said that a load of wet and damaged seed put with 
others will take a heat which will spread through 
the whole lot like a disease. 

Let every farmer give special attention to his 
cotton and cottonseed now. Both should be spread 
and aired at once if already housed. It is hard 
to pick cotton free of trash after so much bad 
weather, but we should be careful not to leave too 
much trash in it. If not well handled, the re- 
mainder of the crop of cotton and seed will have 
to be sold much below the market for good cotton 
and good seed. 





TELLING YOUR WANTS TO 20,000 FAMILIES 
FOR THREE CENTS A WORD. 

One thing that puzzles us is why more farmers 
do not use our Farmers’ Exchange. At this sea- 
son of year a hundred good farms should be ad- 
vertised there for rent. 

A hundred more 
should say so there. 

A hundred farmers who have some kind of ma: 
chinery for sale-—pea huller, cotton gin, stump 
puller, corn shredder, ete., etc.,—should tell Pro- 


gressive Farmer readers about it in this depart- 
ment. 


whose owners wish to sell 


A hundred farm managers should offer their 
services. 

Every farm owner’ who 
should make the fact known. 

Every farmer who has improved wheat or oats 
or rye is missing his best chance to sell by not 
advertising in this Farmers’ Exchange. 

Five hundred farmers and farmers’ wives who 
have improved poultry or eggs for sale should 
have an announcement in this department. 

And so with a hundred other things. And our 
rates are not high—three cents a word for each 
insertion, to carry your message to 20,000 sub- 
scribers and our 100,060 readers. You can print 
a notice cheaper in your county paper, you say—— 
and so you can, but the average county paper goes 
to only one thousand subscribers, while ours goes 
to 20,000. We must print twenty times as many 
notices for you and carry it into twenty times as 
many homes. Why, if some one should print 
your notice free, and address it to our entire sub- 
scription list free, and furnish free envelopes, and 
you should use only one-cent postage, it would cost 
you $200 for stamps alone to put your message 
into the homes of all The Progressive Farmer 
Family. 

And yet we offer to carry your message to all 
these readers for the small sum of three cents a 
word. 

It is dirt cheap. 

The next time you have— 

Anything to buy, 

Anything to sell, or 

Anything to exchange— 
don’t forget that a Farmers’ Exchange ad will go 
into 20,000 homes and tell your wants and bring 
you responses. Try it. 


wants an overseer 
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THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 

The first thing to be said about this week’s pa- 
per is that it goes to over 20,000 actual subscrib- 
ers—that we have now _ reached our Twenty 
Years and Twenty Thousand: 16,500 regular sub- 
scribers and 4,900 trial subscribers. Now let us 
see to it that every trial reader becomes a per- 
manent member of The Progressive Farmer Fam- 
ily and that an edition of less than 20,000 copies 
is never printed again. 

Useful as was our Small Grain edition, we are 
glad that our correspondents followed it up with 
other articles on wheat, oats, etc., and with line 
upon line, precept upon precept, have urged this 
important matter upon the attention of our read- 
ers. Capt. Petty’s article on page 2 is not too 
late to be useful. 

We especially commend Mr. Williams’s letter 
showing the results of the tests as to heaviest- 
yielding corns at the recent State Fair. Time af- 
ter time it has been proved that two-eared and 
three-eared varieties are most prolific, and it is 
probably not too much to claim that the farmers 
of North Carolina and the adjoining States could 
increase their profits $10,000,000 annually sim- 
ply by using the best varieties of these prolific 
types as their sole source of seed. 

We regret that Recluse’s “Talks to Small Farm- 
ers” are temporarily suspended this week, but we 
hope that No. 10 is not the last, but will be fol- 
lowed by others from time to time. 

Our Mr. French is covering the subject of profit- 
able sheep raising quite thoroughly. In next 
week’s paper he will write on the management of 
young lambs. 

In preference to anything else on our desk— 
including some excellent letters that ought not to 
lie over till next week—we are giving up page 
4 to the Southern Cultivator’s excellent article, 
“Don’t Go It Blind With Your Tenant.’”’ Not one 
Progressive Farmer reader should rent an acre of 
land without putting these suggestions into prac- 
tice as far as possible. We should like to have 2 
thorough discussion of the whole subject. The 
ruin of Southern lands through our wretehed ten- 
ant system has gone far enough, and it is ‘‘up to” 
the farmers to find some way of effectively calling 
a halt. 

That the Farmers’ Union is proving itself a 
most helpful factor in South Carolina agriculture, 
Mr. Stribling’s letter abundantly proves; and we 
commend its good record to other farmers’ or- 
ganizations. Its co-operative plans for buying 
building warehouses, and getting im- 
proved breeding stock are especially  praise- 
worthy. The stunting part of the Williamson corn 
culture is not in accord with the teachings of gen- 
eral experience, and the Union experiments will 
doubtless show that other features of the method 
are responsible for its success. 

As a cerrespondent, our Mr. W. D. Troutman, 
of Iredell, is a treasure. Don’t overlook his page 
10 letter, ‘“‘How to Market Your Meats and By- 
Products.’”’ With the rapid growth of towns and 
cities in the South, more farmers must pay atten- 
tion to the line of work he suggests, and for prof- 
its it will beat ten-cent cotton—or eleven-cent 
either. 

Our usual editorial review of the news is omit- 
ted from this issue, partly because The Progressive 
Farmer goes to press too early to get accurate re- 
ports from the elections, and partly because of 
our desire not to be hampered for space in paying 
our respects to certain eminent worthies who have 
made millions by swindling the farmers and have 
more or less directly bought most of the farm pa- 
pers into acting as their allies. 

The beautiful cut which adorns our first page 
this week was kindly lent us by the Rural Maga- 
zine of Detroit, Mich. This is one of the most 
helpful and attractive monthlies ever printed for 
farmer readers and we should like to see it more 
largely circulated in The Progressive Farmer’s 
territory. Undoubtedly any reader can get a free 
sample copy upon application, and we have made 
arrangements by which we are enabled to offer 
The Progressive Farmer and the Rural Magazine 
-—regular price $2—both one year for only $1.60. 


supplies, 





HARROWING LAST WEEK’S PAPER. 


It never pays to harrow a barren soil. We can 
always get more for our labor from a good soil. 
Many farmers must make their soil rich; Harrow 
can select his, and, therefore, elects to run a light 
harrow over Mr. Jas. A. Turlington’s cotton patch. 
His article on ‘‘Making Cotton Cheaply”’ is of the 
right sort. Even the title is suggestive of the 
most effective means for making cotton growing 
profitable. North Carolina has many excellent 
cotton growers, and we are told makes more cot- 
ton per acre than any other State that makes as 
much in the aggregate; but even by just mod- 
erately good farming the cost of producing the 
cotton of this State could be reduced nearly if not 
quite half. The yield of lint per acre is only a 
little over 200 pounds. This could easily be in- 
creased to 400. Tod do so the soil must be im- 
proved by crop rotation, the growing of legumes 
and more live stock to consume the feed products 
on the farms. The preparation and cultivation of 
the land must be better and more attention given 
to better seed of better varieties. Then, also, too 
much man labor is used in the cultivation of the 
crop. All over the State the one-horse plow and 
cultivator are seen too often and the one-horse 
sart is still used too much in hauling both cotton 
and fertilizers as well as in doing other work. In 
modern agriculture there is no place for the one- 
horse farm or farmers. Two horses and one man 
will do better work than the two horses working 
singly and two men can do. While labor is scarce 
and becoming high-priced, why not let this extra 
man do something that is needed more? Dr. Mc- 
.endon, in the Farmers’ Institutes last summer, 
advised putting three cows and one mule in the 
Place of every -negro that left the farm. Better 
implements and more live stock is the only solu- 
tion of the labor problem that is likely to come 
soon—it will probably never be entirely satisfac- 
tory. 


& 


Mr. Editor, that pair of horses came very near 
running away with the harrow, but we shall get 
them back to work at once. Mr. Turlington says: 


“T prefer level cultivation for cotton on my 
land; on some land it might be best to have a 


ridge. You must use your brain as to that mat- 
ter. But be sure you don’t let the grass be the 
brain for you, and force you to make the ridge to 
keep the grass down.” 

Nearly all successful cotton growers agree with 
Mr. Turlington and “prefer level cultivation for 
cotton on my land,’’ but allow a doubt as to the 
general application of the practice. But a dis- 
couragingly large number still ‘‘just know that it 
won’t do on my land.” The truth is probably not 
far from the statement that level cultivation, or 
nearly so, is best for all land in all seasons. 


& 


But the point made by Mr. Turlington which 
we wish to stress is, don’t let the grass force you 
to make a ridge to keep it down. That is the way 
to put it exactly. The reason usually given for 
the high ridge and deep cultivation is that only 
in that way can the grass be covered up. The 
grass should never be covered up, but prevented 
from growing. Even in wet weather young grass 
may be kept in check, but grass that has made 
good roots cannot be by any sort of cultivation. 
Mr. Turlington gives the best plan for killing 
srass, let the season be wet or dry——thorough 
preparation of the land and rapid, frequent, shal- 
low and level cultivation during the early growth 
of the plant. 

rd 

The second point in this article is perhaps not 
so universally true. Mr. Turlington says: 

“Most of our cotton farmers put all the feed in 
the soil for their cotton before planting, and it 
is very often the case that it gives out about the 
time it begins to fruit, and the result is, that it 
sheds the greater part of its fruit. Now to pre- 
vent this we should use a top dressing to make it 
hold its color and keep it from shedding the 
fruit.’’ 

It will at once be conceded that shedding can- 
not be prevented in all cases by any method of 
fertilizing, but proper fertilization will help. The 
reader in judging of the value of this advice re- 
garding a second application of fertilizers must 
remember that Mr. Turlington is farming where 
the soil is rather sandy. Carefully conducted 
tests in this and other States indicate that on 
stiff lands, or those not too sandy, the increase of 
yield secured by this second application of fe 
tilizer does not pay for the trouble and cost of ap- 
plying it. Practically as good yields are obtained 
on this class of soils from putting all the fertili- 
zers in just before planting. This, of course, pre- 





supposes that the source of the nitrogen in the 
fertilizer is such that it will not become available 
or soluble too rapidly—say it is, for instance, 
cottonseed meal instead of nitrate of soda. 


& 


On sandy soils, however, the second application 
will probably pay. In a wet season like the past 
one it is almost certain to be the case that most 
of the fertilizers will be leached out of a sandy 
soil before the growing season is over, so that a 
top or side dressing discreetly applied would 
probably pay well. But why 4 per cent of potas- 
sium at the late date when a top dressing is usual- 
ly applied? Harrow would like to hear from Mr. 
C. B. Williams on that point. HARROW. 








HOW SOUTH CAROLINA FARMERS ARE CO- 
OPERATING.* 


Some Practical Tlustrations of What the Farmers’ 
Union is Doing—Some Helpful Experiments. 


Messrs. Editors: We have in South Carolina 
a few lively Grangers and working Alliance organ- 
izations in some counties. We also have some 
good strong Cotton Associations in many counties 
of the State whose members are among our best 
cotton growers and good business men. But by 
far the strongest and most promising organiza- 
tion of farmers is the Farmers’ Union, which is 
composed entirely of farmers. I think an outline 
of what it is doing will interest readers of The 
Progressive Farmer and Cotton Plant, both in 
and out of South Carolina. 

Over the State during this last year eight local 
stock-breeding companies were organized, that 
now own eight imported Coach stallions and 
other improved breeding animals that are doing 
a good business in the way of improving the stock 
of the State. 

Our South Carolina Farmers’ Union Bureau 
received a few days ago an application for fifteen 
carloads of South Carolina Triumph seed potatoes 
to go to the State Farmers’ Union of Alabama. 

At Anderson, Abbeville, and severa! other 
places in South Carolina, Farmers’ Union men 
have put up their own cotton warehouses, costing 
from $10,000 to $30,000 each, and are now fixed 
up for doing their own cotton storage business by 
the farmers themselves. 

Quite a number of cotton ginneries and farmers’ 
cotton oil mills have also been put up during the 
year just past and are now doirg a satisfactory 
business. 

In order to get at the true value of cottonseed 
as a fertilizer for corn and cotton, our Farmers’ 
Union Bureau last year made a co-operative field 
test with the aid of the South Carolina Experi- 
ment Station that showed a money value of ninety- 
eight ‘cents when used under corn and $1.24 when 
used under cotton, per 100 pounds of ground seed. 

Tnese tests were.made on farms cultivated by 
ordinary farm hands and farming implements and 
in large field plots. 

This year we are conducting co-operative tests 
of the Aldrich System of planting two rows of 
cotton and alternating with two rows of corn 
all over a plot of about five acres, in comparison 
with solid plots of corn and solid plots of cotton. 

We also have under comparative tests the Wil- 
liamson Stunting process and side application of 
fertilizer, for the purpose of getting at the facts 
as to whether the stunting process has merit in 
it by itself, or whether there is more in the side 
application of fertilizer than there is in the stunt- 
ing of the early growth of the corn plant. 

We have several large plots of land where we 
had cowpeas put down in open-furrow drilled 
oats. Some of these plots were plowed deep, 
others were loosened up shallow with disc harrow, 
and other plots were drilled in, on the same land, 
after the cowpeas were mown without plowing or 
harrowing of the land before drilling in the oats. 

All these experiments are ‘to be measured and 
calculated by experts from the South Carolina 
Experiment Station. 

After many years of practical tests by actual 
measurements of the land and weighing of the 
products, we are fully convinced of the fact that 
not half of the comparative tests made by the 
ordinary farmer and judged by the simple looks 
of the growing crops are correct. The looks of 
crops on the land are often very deceptive, and 
the same is the case in methods of plowing and 
cultivation. 

The only way to know a thing in these tests 
is to measure the area and weigh the product. 

J. C. STRIBLING. 

Anderson Co., S. C. 


*For The Progressive Farmer of next week or week after, we 
have asked Mr. F. H. Hyatt to write on ‘What the Cotton As- 
sociation is Doing in South Carolina.” 
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How to MarkKet Your Meats and By-Pro- 
ducts. 





Suggestions for Building Up a Profitable List of City Customers—A Repu- 


tation for Quality Once Made, Y 


Price. 


Messrs. Editors: 
ing is a dangerous thing. To noth- 
ing does this apply more fully than 
in the sale of home-grown cured 
meats. In the ordinary channels of 
commerce it takes the most judicious 


and persistent advertising to bring 
the desired results, but not so with 
your meats, Mr. Farmer. The great 


trouble with you is you are so likely 
to wade in too deep and a very little 
advertising will run you out of busi- 
ness from the very fact that your 
stock in trade will be exhausted in 
about three-quarters of no time and 
a half. 


Prompt, Business-Like Dealing Will 
Pay. 


The first requisite: Set your stakes 
real high as to what you offer. 

The next is, fix a price commensu- 
rate with your goods, and have the 
price on the end of your tongue so 
that the moment a prospective cus- 
tomer makes an inquiry, you’ll not 
have to scratch your head and hesi- 
tate, but can name him a price in a 
firm business-like manner. He may 
whistle at the price, but you can ex- 
plain in a courteous manner that you 
are offering him a very superior arti- 
cle which is of your own producing 
from a healthful swine and that same 
has been handled in a cleanly, sani- 
tary manner, and that your personal 
guarantee is behind every package. 
Tell him you are charging him only 
a trifle more than his grocer charges 
him for Western goods. (Will just 
say in passing that when you get a 
trifle more than the city retail gro- 
cers get for breakfast strip and hams, 
you are getting a handsome price.) 


The Telephone and Express :Will 
Help. 


Your environs and proximity to 
market will in a manner control your 
sales. But for an average of ten 
miles distance, the better way will 
be to seek out a limited number of 
regular customers. If, however, you 
are twenty or even fifty miles dis- 
tant from a good market, this fact 
should not deter you. The excellent 
telephone and express service brings 
you into close touch with the city, 
and express charges on meats are 
comparatively light. 

In seeking your customers it is not 
best to look among the wealthiest 
class. They sometimes make good 
buyers, but as a rule are too fastidi- 
ous and not so prompt to pay. This 
may sound strange, but is neverthe- 
less true. 

Select your customers from among 
the well-to-do tradespeople, lawyers, 
doctors, mechanics, railroad opera- 
tors or others of this class. They gen- 
erally make good money and are 
eager to spend it for pantry supplies. 
One big, burly blacksmith with a 
heart as big as a pumpkin, who works 
in Charlotte, says his chief delight is 
in hammering dollars out of his an- 
vil for his wife to spend making his 
home comfortable and in piling choice 
viands on his table. 


Picking Your Customers. 


It takes no little to appease the ap- 
petite of a hungry, healthy, happy 
man, but the best they can get is 
none to good. A big per cent of the 
brains and brawn of the cities to-day 
sopped ham gravy out of a tin plate 
on the back kitchen steps at the farm- 
stead forty years ago. They still 
have a hankering for ham and sau- 
sage, and a few cents extra per pound 
for the kind of their boyhood days is 
no consideration to them. 


it willingly and are only too glad to 


A little advertis- | 


They pay ; 


ou Can Command Any Reasonable 
get it. It will do you good in many 
ways to get acquainted with and 


make yourself known to a number of 
good families in the cities. A trip 
there occasionally will do you a world 
of good. You'll cateh ideas if you’ll 


keep your eyes open which will coin 
you money. Invite a city friend or 
two out to spend an oceasional day 


on the farm hunting or fishing. Act 
the genial host and show him around. 
See that he visits the cow barns and 
pig lots and the dairy. Show him 
through your smoke-houses and 
granary. Explain your methods to 
him. Show him where your potatoes 
and fruit are stored. Tell him or any 
successful experiment you have made. 
Fix up a package of fruits and nuts 
for him to take home to the children; 
let your wife put in a small jar of 
strawberries or preserved peas. It 
will make a most appropriate and 
appreciable gift to her city cousin. 
If there are any two things which soft- 
en and touch up the heart, ’tis pre- 
served pears and_ nice red canned 
strawberries at Christmas. (Will 
write of these in another article.) 
Yes, this will be all highly appreci- 
ated and the recipients will appreci- 
ate i. 


One Way of Advertising. 


Follow this up awhile and it will 
bring you out of your involuntary 
selfishness. It will keep you in touch 
with the ways of the world, besides 
surrounding you with a good circle 
of influential friends through whom 
you can find an outlet for all the 
surplus side-lines of the farm. Be 
sociable; be hospitable; be liberal. 
It is strictly a paying business propo- 
sition with you. That’s your medium 
of advertising. A man will return to 
the city and recount to his wife all 
the details of his visit. He will recall 
your nicely-kept sanitary dairy, your 
long rows of hams and buckets of 
pure-leaf lard. He will explain that 
you don’t raise much cotton up at 


“Clovernook,’’ but that you produce 
an abundance of meats, poultry, 


fruits, vegetables, and canned goods, 
all of which bring you in a comforta- 
ble salary and that your lawns are 
well-kept, your houses painted, and 
your children in school. 


Once Make a Reputation for Quality, 
You Can Sell All You Make. 


You can put that man down as a 
customer and his influence will bring 
you others. When you get a reputa- 
tion, you will then have smooth sail- 
ing and your only trouble will be in 
keeping enough stuff to fill orders. 

Circumstances will govern prices 
to a certain extent; but there will be 
no fiuctuation in your market. You 
can fix your prices at the top and go 
right along selling, resting assured 
that there will be no change in your 
market. 

The ordinary daily quotations af- 
fect you not in the least. You are in 
a class to yourself, and are, in a 
sense, a high-class caterer to the best 
trade. Your labor is skilled labor. 
When you get your trade built up, 
you have put the rabbit foot on Wall 
Street and Liverpool and can stick 
your two thumbs in your two vest- 
pockets and whistle ‘Independence 
Square.”’ 

If cotton goes to seven cents, cut 
it out and put in a few more shoats. 
If corn goes to thirty cents, let ’er go, 
and keep right on wrapping it up in- 
to peppered hams and handing them 
out at twenty cents the pound. 

W. D. TROUTMAN. 
Iredell Co., N. C. 





Let Me Quote You a Price 


on the AMERICAN 
Manure Spreader 
eee nns unt oth te eshentel Sour 30 Days’ FREE Trial 


ican Manure Spreader to the consumer direct 
from our factory—saving all the middle profits 
made ry —— — ae = " - 
eft out of consideration in the prices that I wan! ‘© prove all of our claims for the celebrated 
to make you direct from our factoryonanAmeri- 4 moerican Manure Spreader, we allow 90 days’ trial 
on every Spreader we sell. 

his permits the customer to use the Spreader 

on his own farm for a full month to be satisfied 


that it is just as represented. If not as represented 
it can be returned to us. We pay all freight both 
Wye trial boing FREE. 

he low price I want to quote you on an Ameri- 
can Manure Spreader will be for the Spreader de- 
livered at your station. 


We Pay All Freight 


This price will be for the Spreader on time—this 
price will be for the Spreader on trial—and this 
price will bea price that is lower than dealers are 
charging for Spreaders that are not nearly so good 
asthe American. When you examine all the ex- 7 
_— features of the American you will agree 
with me. 

Write for rice—and write for my catalogue 
my Pend booklet. They will tell you 
all about the American Manure 

preader and give you a 
lot of good information 
on the question of ferti- 
Bm lizing—a question that 
every farmer is interested 
in and wants to know all 


can Manure Spreader. . 

buy from our factory at 
olesale Buyer. 

We don’t ask you to pay cash 





















" a 





This means that you can 
factory prices—be a 
And that isn’t all! 
in advance. 
We sell the American 
+ liberal time ——- 
n ime— giving our customers easy 
terms to pay for their 
Spreaders—letting the 
Spreader really pay for itself as it earns for you. 
ye are the only concern in the United States 
manufacturing and selling Manure Spreaders 
direct to the user on time and on trial at low fac- 
tory prices. 
The A Manure Sp has 40 per 
cent more exclusive features than any other 
Spreader. It is high-class in every respect— 
made to last ao lifetime. 
There is no question about the American 
Manure Spreader being the standard 
Spreader of the world. 








ut. 
Just write me today on 
poetal card. 

will see that you get 
our book and my especial 
price at once. + 


at 


tie 
eae 
4 














as ane W. W. COLLIER, Gen, Manager , 
ica AMERICAN HARROW CO. ; 
; 7141 Hastings St. DETROIT, MICH. 
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J. T. GANTT, the original inventor of the Gantt Patent (Cotton Planters, Guano 
Distributors, and Combined Oat and Fertilizer Drill. t 
No better proof of superiority than to bave imitators. Beware of all sucb 1 
If you want the best, buy the Gantt This cut shows our combined Oat and 
Fertilizer Drill, for sowing oats in open furrow which prevents winter killing. 
RETAIL PRICE, $8.00. A good row maker and guage goes with each drill. 
For full particulars and catalogue, wr te 





















































GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, - - - MACON, GEORGIA, f 
: D 
f 
h 
aw GOOD ROADS eee h 
The Unit Road Machine Solves The Problem. f 
0 
Requires but ONE MAN and ONE TEAM to b 
operate. Will do more and better work 
than ten men with usual tools. 
Costs about one-fifth as much as other graders a 
and will do the work at one-half the expense. t 
Will pay for itself in two days’ use. Sent to h 
responsible persovs on trial. Wri e to-day | 
for full information Address, , 
) 
The Call-Watt Co., Box 602, Richmond, Va. re 
Ss 
J 
When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. s 
= h 
HONEST BUGGY 
. il 
HONEST PRICE. -~ 
i; LS W 
scams h 
The Golden Eagle Buggy IIA \ 
! ul 
Is built to stand comparison with custom-made buggies. Every piece of wood, e 
iron, steel and leather that goes in it is thoroughly examined and tested, there- n 
fore they are guaranteed in every particular. The Trade Mark of the Eagle on 
buggies is the sign of honest workmanship, good, sound, well seasoned wood, " 
the best grade of iron, steel and leather and a first-class ‘‘job’’ in every respect 
from sewing the leather to the last touches of the skilled painter’s brush. 
With every Golden Eagle Buggy we sell youa genuine $12.50 Oak ‘Tanned 
I,eather Collar and Hame Harness for $7.49 Cut out Coupon below and mail a 
today for Catalogue No, 21 f 
Gentlemen:---Please send me free catalog of Golden tc 
Eagle Buggies and great Harness Offer. b 
BUY Name -.- AND SAVE » 
Address ‘ 
OF THE MAIL TO THE DEALERS ™ 
GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO Hi 
M ne 
AKER 158-160 EDGEWOOD AVE., Prony d 
ATLANTA, GA. tt 
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SUGGESTIONS 


SEEN HEARD AT THE FAIRS—AND SOME 
APROPOS. 
Messrs. Editors: And now the va-_ tered them for her. And my neigh- 
rious State and County Fairs are like] bor, Mr. S., is showing some of his 


season’s straw head piece, a 
the past; and I think with 
most of us who attended more than 
one of these autumnal gatherings, 
there still lingers a pleasant taste in 
the mouth, especially if we were 
more than only interested lookers-on 
at the winnings of others. Those who 
have never entered into friendly com- 
petition with their neighbors and 
friends can tell with what a feeling 
of joy and satisfaction he sees the 
blue ribbon placed on his exhibit of 
farm and garden products, hogs, cat- 
tle or poultry. It’s worth all the work 
of preparation and care just to see 


last 
thing of 


the blue tacked over your posses- 
sions. It is a great satisfaction to 
know that you have—so considered 





by competent judges—the finest cot- 
ton, corn, oats, wheat, hay or gar- 
den stuff of any of your competitors. 
One always goes home with a deter- 
mination to come back at them again 
next fall with a better display than 
before, and as I wrote about my 
friend C. Cotton Moore’s dairy some 
time ago and his methods— 


“Suecess comes not to him who 
waits, 

Though he wait until the end of 
time; 


The room at the top is all reserved 
For the fellow who is_ willing to 
climb.” 


What is Wrong With the Fairs. 


there is something radically 
about all the fairs, not only in 
this State, but others. The premium 
lists, usually issued in June or July, 
do not offer sufficient inducements to 
parties owning good cattle, horses o1 
hogs living any distance from the 
fair to bring them out. Further 
North premiums are worth competing 
for, and this brings out herd after 
herd of cattle, as well as horses and 
hogs. The Southern fairs give $300 
for five minute’s work for a horse 
on a race track and $3 for the best 
butter cow. 

But I have gotten away off my base 
and am fioundering around the race 
track and cow barns when I should 
have been in the poultry department. 
The exhibits of poultry this fall have 
been unusually good, though I must 
confess that some of the old birds re- 
sembled very much the _ proverbial 
Job’s turkey, and some of the young- 
sters shown should have had the old 
hen that hatched them along to hover 


But 
wrong 


them as night came on or been pro- 
vided with little red jackets—noth- 


ing but red will do. Those birds that 
were shown in full feather were of 
high quality and the classes were all 
well filled. I noticed the absence of 
the names of some old familiar breed- 
ers, but the new ones—why, their 
names were legion. 


“Women Do the Work;’’ Men Get the 
Credit. 


It is wonderful how rapidly stand- 
ard poultry is making its way to the 
front, and what tickles me most, is 
to see that a majority of the new 
breeders are ladies, though they will 
not always admit it. At one county 
fair I was congratulating one gentle- 
man on the appearance of his birds. 
He said, ‘‘Are they good ones? 1 
don’t know a thing about chickens; 
these are my wife’s, and I just en- 





daughter’s chickens, and he has won 
with them.’’ Alas! poor woman, 
man gets the credit for her labors! 
The capacity of the poultry depart- 
ment at most fairs was taxed to hold 
all exhibits, and interest in this de- 
partment never flagged. Not even the 
races could draw the admiring crowds 


from a_ second inspection of the 
feathered beauties. 
The old man made many new 


friends of the numerous ‘‘Progressive 
Farmer Family,” and all had a pleas- 
ant word for Mr. Poe and the good 
work he is doing with his paper. One 
gentleman said that if he had taken 
the paper ten years ago, and followed 
the good advice found therein he 
would be better off by $5,000 than he 
is to-day. There were lots of other 
nice things said about the paper, and 
I would like to repeat them all, but 
have consumed my allotted space, so 
will have to defer the pleasure. 
Was unfortunate enough to 
a visit from ‘‘Sincere,’’ who 
tributes so interestingly to this pa- 
per. She came out to see the old 
man’s chickens, and he was off in the 
field trying to save some hay. 
“UNCLE 


Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


miss 
con- 


J0.”” 





Oil Mills Are Not Paying Enough For 
Cottonseed. 


Prof. J. M. Johnson, of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, says that $16 per 
ton is low water-mark for this year’s 
cottonseed crop. 

Professor Johnson figures that each 
dollar put on to the nes price of 
seed means an increase of $5,500,000 
to the farmers of the South. 

At present prices of cotton oil and 
meal, the farmer should get at least 
$18 for their seed, which amounts to 
$5 per ton loss to the farmer on each 
ton that he sells for $13, or a loss of 
over $25,000,000 on the whole crop 
of the South. 

This loss on seed in one season 
would put up enough warehouses to 
take care of half the cotton crop of 
the whole South. 

Our Farmers’ Union experiments 
last year proved that ground cotton- 


seed paid nearly $25 per ton under 
cotton and $19 per ton under corn. 
Farmers, don’t sell your seed for 


six or eight dollars per ton less than 
the seed is worth for fertilizer. Far- 
mers must look more after the busi- 
ness side of their farming for their 
own interest and quit taking the oth- 
er man’s figures on vcverything. 
J. C. STRIBLING. 
Anderson Co., N. C. 





The North Carolina Station reports 
that in the examination of crushed 
feeds sold in that State one-third of 
the wheat bran was found to con- 
tain corn bran, rice chaff and peanut 


shells. In the matter of corn and 
oat feeds, and cottonseed feeds, the 
goods were uniformly fair. Out of 
120 samples of cottonseed meal ex- 
amined, thirty-seven contained less 
than 7.5 per cent of ammonia and 


were declared short of the standard. 

Many profitable additions to farm 
equipment have been first sug zested 
through advertisements published in 
The Progressive Farmer. Do 
read them? 


you 


Williams’ 
Shaving:Soap 


It is easy to get 200 shaves from a roc cake of 
Williams’ Shaving Soap—1-20 of a cent per shave. 
Isn't it worth that to always have your 
face smooth and comfortable? 
If you want an easy shave anda 
healthy face—get Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 
















Send 2c. stamp for trial sample 
(enough for 50 shaves). 


Williams’ Barbers’ Bar, Yankee, Mug, 
Quick & Easy Shaving Soaps and 
Williams’ Shaving Sticks. —Sold ever y- 
where. Address, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 




















Early Cabbage Plants Guaranteed to Satisfy Purchaser 





EARLY JERSEY CHARLESTON SUCCESSION AUGUSTA SHORT STEMMED 
WAKEFIELD LARGE TYPE TRUCKER FLAT DUTCH 
The Earliest WAKEFIELD The Earliest Flat A little later Largest and Latest 


Cabbage Grown Second Earliest Head Variety , than Succession Cabbage 
PRICE: Inlots of 1 to 4 m. at $1.50 per m., 5 to 9m. at $1.25 per m., 10 m. and over, at $1.00 per m. 
F. O. B. YOUNG'S ISLAND, S. Cc. My Special Express Rate on Plants is Very Low. 

uarantee Plants to give purchaser satisfaction, or will refund the purchase 
Guarantee i-_ to any customer who is dissatistied at end of season. _ The ese pl ints are 
grown in the open field, on Seacoast of South Carolina, in a ciima U 
growing the hardiest plants that can be grown in the United States. s 
reset in the interior of the Southern States during the months of January, 
March. They will stand severe cold without being injured, and will mature a he ad of Cab- 
peas © Two to Three weeks sooner than if you grew your Own plants in hot beds and cold 
ram 





My “Largest Customers are the Market Gardeners near the interior towns and cities of 
the South. Their profit Menoues upon them having Early Cabbage; for that reason they pur- 
chase my plants for their cro 

i also, Tow a full line of o her!Plants and Fruit Trees, such as Strawberry, Sweet Potato, 
euenaa &E Plant and Pepper aeers; Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry and Apr icot 
Trees, ri ushes, and Grape Vine 


. 23 
Special terms to persons who make up a W BOX 
~ orders, Write for illustrated catalogue. M. c GERATY, YOUNG'S ISLAND, S. C. 


STARTED GROWING CABBAGE PLANTS IN 1868 
9OG)L ‘SHAWOLSND G3IIASILVS OOOZ Y3A0 3AVH MONE 





Pulis Stumps or Standing Trees. 


Clears & twoacre circle with one sitting—pulls anything the wire rope will reach; stumps, 
trees, grubs, rocks, hedges, etc. A man anda boy with one or two horses can run the 


COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, 


Stump Anchored or Self Anchoring. 
A minute and a halfis allit takes for theordinary stump. No heavy chains or rods, 
the strong wire rope with patent coupler— grips the rope at any point. Does not 
chafe rope; far ahead of old-style‘ ‘take-ups.’’ Smallest rope we furnish stands 40,000 
Ibs, strain. It generates immense power and it's made to stand the strain. We also 
make the Iron Giant Grub and Stump machine, the I. X. L. Grubber and Hawkeye 
Grub and Stump Machine. Write for free illustrated catalogue. 
Largest manutacturers of Stump Pullers in the World. 
Established 1584. 


Note 





MILNE MFG. CO., 


878 2th St., Monmouth, Ill. 


RARE PHONOGRAPH BARGAIN Have you ever listened to a phonograph play- 
A ing and wished you mightown one yourself for 
your own entertainment in your own home? Winter will s.on be here and while sitting ’round the 
evening fire, how much would it brighten the home and cheer the lagging hours to place upon your 
own phonograph your favorite song and hear it rendered by the leading operatic star! Nexta beauti- 
ful march by Sousa’s Band or the latest jokes by the funny comedian to make you laugh heartily. 
If you like to dance the phonograph will be your orchestra and play two-steps or waltzes, polkas or 
schottishes according to your fancy. It affords an endless round of wholesome amusement and en- 
tertainment for every member of the family from baby to grandmother. Although high prices have 
prevented thousands from possessing and enjoying these wonderful instruments we are glad to say 
the talking-machine trust has been outdone by a German genius and by importing them direct in large 
numbers, we are able to at last offer a real, genuine, handsome talking machine, together with six 
standard records of late music at such a reasonable price that it is easily within the means of every- 
body to placeone inthe home. This is not atoy but areliable, substantial machine that renders any 
make of standard cylinder records with the same accuracy as the $50.00 instruments. 


Buys this handsome machine and half dozen popular up- 
to-date standard records costing 25cts each. ‘his elegant 
musical instrument hasa solid metal, lyre-shaped base, 4!2 X 


10% inches, nicely japanned and beautifully ornamented with 
floral whe Bove in gold and colors. Atthe lower left hand corner is a leve ling 
screw by which the operator may level the instrument and produc: the bes 
: results. The mechanism is simplicity itself, consisiing as it dots, of 
Sx. but three wheels that cannot get out of order, and with an occasional 
oiling will last a lifetime. A strong, finely tempered steel 
spring, direct connected to the drive wheel, furnishes 
the power. It is wound by anickel-plated, detachable 
lever key and is absolutely durable and reliable. An 
ingenious speed governor, equipped with nickelplated 
centrifugal weight balls and controlled by a thumb 
screw, enables the operator to regulate thespeed slow 
or fast accordng to fancy. The wheels are solid brass 
accurately geared and enclosed in a nickel-plated ca 
From the top of this case projects a lever to start and 
stop the machine. A_ nickel-plated guard extends 
% from thedrive mechanism to the hollow steel conical 
eylinder that receives the records. The horn is 14 in 
ches long with 7inch bell, made of aluminum, hand- 
somely nickel- nieked, and is supported by a hinged 

e post that slips into a solid metal base. The small end 
of the horn is fitted with an aiateas tible reproducer, finely adjusted to insure the mo: t 
perfect results. Itis so simple, so compact, so well constructed that it is bound to satisfy the most 
exacting. Carefully adjuste nd securely packed together with six standard records and full in- 
struc tions for operating. Wealso include of acopy the FAMILY BARGAIN BARREL contain- 
ing over a thousand articles of household necessity all at wholesale, bargain prices. Your money 
recunded | dif dissatisfied. References, Planters National Bank and American National Bank, of Rich- 
“Nionc¢ 


THE FAMILY BARGAIN BARREL, EVANS Bros. RICHMOND, Yao 
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FOR 81 YEARS 

HAVE MAINTAINED 

THEIR RECORD—HIGHEST QUALITY, 

LOW PRICE. We offer the only GENUINE STOCK of the 


superb new fruits: KING DAVID, DELICIOUS, BLACK BEN, 


CHAMPION and SENATOR Apples; BANNER, SUNRISE, Grapes; 
GOLD Plum, FAME Pear, etc. Finest stock K LOUISIANA, MO. 
in the U. S. of all leading commercial sorts. Rockport, Illinois 
PA CASH WEEKLY and want more BR S$ Fayetteville, Ark. 
We Salesmen. Price-list, etc. FREE. Dansville, N. Y. 








A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 








ABOUT YOUR 


COTTONSEED! 














The Universal Oil and Fertilizer Co. makes an Offer which Beats 
Selling the Seed at $20 a Ton. 





We make from cottonseed the richest food product in the 
world for Horses, Cows and Hogs. 


OUR “UNIVERSAL COMPOUND” 


is cottonseed ground and all the oil extracted. ‘Excelsior 
Feed” is about two-thirds hulls and one-third meal. Read 
the analyses below: 


CARBO- 
HYDRATES. 


59 34 Per Ct. 
43.00 « 


30.90 “ 
67.50 
44.50 - 
44.70“ 


PROTEIN. FAT. 
4.50 Per Ct. 
4.50 Li 


16.40 by 


FOOD VALUE. 
$27.20 
20.55 
19.82 
15.38 
14.44 
13.50 
59.30 ‘* 12.68 
10.10 Ton 
8 32 “ 
678 


“Universal Compound” _-30.12 Per Ct. 
* Excelsior Feed’’.......... 20.06 be 

W hole Cottonseed 
(a(R EEE 8.20 = 3.40 ¥e 
Wrest BPG ...ccccue-:.s.:. 2.80 sa 
4.10 sil 
3.50 * 
“ 37.42 “ 
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Timothy Hay. 
Corn Fodder-..-...... 


take the oil out of any seed they may send us, and return them 
the meal and hulls ground together, that they can use asa feed, 
or fertilizer, containing as tt does over 5 per cent. ammonia, 
2 per cent. potash, and 2 per cent. phosphoric acid. We will 


return “Compound.” 


The farmer who has the oil taken from his seed and gets 
back 1,400 pounds of “COMPOUND,” and feeds it to his 
stock and uses the manure on his land, is better off in the 
end than to sell his seed at $20 per ton. 

One-half pound of “Universal Compound” and one- 
half pound of Corn Chops will fatten your pigs faster than 
twice that quantity of corn. If you are interested at all, in 
this proposition we shall be very glad to send you leaflets and 


full information. Write the 


UNIVERSAL OIL AND FERTILIZER CO., 


B. G. WORTH, President, 
WM. E. WORTH, Gen. Manager, 


WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 














AELLER'S Shoes 
Eiets) = 


2 OF ALL KINDS. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 30 YEARS, 

Zeigler Bros., Queen Quality, Banister’s and 
Douglas Shoes. 


HELLER BROS., FAYETTEVILLE STREET, RALEIGH, N. C. 






READ OUR OFFER: 
We propose to the cotton farmers of North Carolina, to 
pay the freight on the seed, jou paying the freight on the 


























Matters Not Mentioned in Our Edito- 
rial Review—Press Comments 
on Public Affairs. 








A new Randolph-Macon school is 
to be built near Culpepper, Va. 


Sixty-two persons are known to 
have been killed in the railway dis- 
aster near Atlantic City. 


Col. R. H. Dulany, one of the 
wealthiest and most prominent men 
in Northern Virginia,-is dead. 


The negroes of Alabama, under the 
leadership of Booker T. Washington, 
are organizing law and order leagues. 


Mr. Bryan in his extended Western 
stumping tour continues to advocate 
his plan of Government ownership of 
railroads. 


Dr. Julian P. Thomas made an 
ascension with a damaged balloon 
without car or ballast near Atlanta, 
Ga., and nearly lost his life. 


Hereafter each officer and soldier 
in the army is to wear a numbered 
aluminum badge that will identify 
him in case of death or accident. 


Governor Magoon has given the 
Cubans a great surprise by announc- 
ing that American occupation will be 
not only administrative, but reform- 
ative. 


Joseph A. Holmes, for many years 
North Carolina State Geologist, has 
resigned and the Governor has ap- 
pointed Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt his 
successor. 


Commissioner Watson’s shipload of 
500 immigrants to South Carolina 
is the first immigrant movement 
through a South Atlantic port in half 
a century, and it is expected to prove 
of great importance. 


The Supreme Court has affirmed 
the judgment of the lower court in 
the case of Dr. J. B. Matthews, of 
Greensboro, convicted of murder in 
the second degree for poisoning his 
wife and sentenced to twenty years 
in the penitentiary, 


The band of Ute Indians in Wy- 
oming threatens to fight the soldiers, 
declaring that they would rather be 
killed than be taken back to Utah to 
starve. The white settlers are so 
alarmed that they threaten to exter- 
minate the objectionable Red Skins. 


Zeb Johnson, a young man living 
near Martin, Texas, claims to hold 
the world’s record in cotton picking. 
In the presence of eleven other pick- 
ers, a dispatch says, he gathered in 
one day 1,135 pounds of cotton, and 
in the forenoon of the same day pick- 
ed over 700 pounds. 


The divorce suit of Countess Anna 
Gould de Castellane (daughter of Jay 
Gould) against Count Boni began in 
Paris last week and racy disclosures 
were made by her counsel; he struck 
her four months after they were mar- 
ried, lived a shameful and profligate 
life, and squandered $8,000,000 in 
a short while, 


Richmond, Va., dispatch. ——- Four 
Japanese officials who are understood 
to be here for the purpose of buying 
tobacco for the Japanese Government 
have rented a suit of rooms in a 
prominent office building. It is said 
to be the purpose in their mission to 
do away with all middlemen in the 
buying of tobacco for their Govern- 
ment monopoly. 


“In the Indian Territory side of 
the new State of Oklahoma both par- 
ties are now struggling to control 
the Indian vote. This has resulted 
in good places for the Indians in the 









Indians among the fifty-five Demo 
cratic delegate nominees. The gig 


nificance of this proportion ig g it 
when it is understood that the white ‘h 


actually outnumber the Indians tefl 
to one. There are also to bea Dum 
ber of Indians on the Republica 
ticket.” 


A. J. Burton, the English Cottome 4 LDC 
expert who has just completed a tpj 
over the South, cabled his house ; 
Liverpool predicting a crop of 13 
500,000 bales. He says that TeraBtocky, 
has ginned just half of the crop tga! of al 
be raised in that State alone, whi¢ ea E 
indicates a crop of 4,000,000 Dale. 
for Texas. ‘ 




















































&7,000 e: 
Speaker Cannon told the New Yo or $15 


reporters last week that he had bee 6° 
unable to find any campaign excep 
in that State. ‘‘Nobody will come t 
the meetings,’’ he said, evidently re 
ferring to the Western States; “it j 
hard work to drum up a crowd any 
where. People say they are too busy as 
that they know what our speeche 
are going to be anyway.” 
“Evidently the English Ds 
spinners are not counting much updo ; 
the chance of developing an adequa 
supply of raw material independe 
of the Southern United States. 
eral of the Lancashire manufacturin 
firms have a commission looking ove 
the field in the South, and this cor 
mission now reports in favor 
British cotton manufacturing invesq# 
ments in Southern cotton lands.” 





A commission authorized to bu 
land in the Southern States and a, 
periment with it in raising cottoni 
behalf of Lancashire spinners wh 
are interested in the plan to rals 
their own cotton and thus escape ha 
ing to rely on the middlmen for th 
supply, will sail for New York o 
the steamer Coronia, says a Londo Pole 
dispatch. The report submitted } 
the first commission which went 
the United States to investigate tt 
possibilities of such a plan being ca 
ried out was so favorable that it W 
decided to send a second commissi 
with much wider powers to buy lal 
and begin experiments. 





“‘Again has the grand jury of Fr 
ton County, Ga., done its duty 
fixing the responsibility of the Al 
lanta riots of last month. 
before presented the Atlanta Nev 6 abty 
with its inflammatory incitement ; 
lynching, as really a direct provoki 
cause of the race riots; and now 
blames the police of the city for 2 
having met the mob with a more d 
termined front. Had they done 
at the very beginning of the riotiv}) 
the grand jury aserts, ‘all serio 
trouble would have been 
and it closes its presentment by ¢a 
ing for the establishment of an é 
cient police department.’”’ 


Web 


























15 Angus Bulls at Bargain Prices ,.,°° 
a Maje 

Must go quick for want of room. Sto Sow, 
warranted Money back if not as réePq (paid 
resented. Order to-day for a bargain. poke 
ALSO POLAND CHINA PIG§F boar: 
Teaso 

Myer & Son, Bridgeville, Delawattg aa: 
(alm. 

poses 

acar 


J Hatches Free 
And a 5 Year Guarantee 
Most liberal offer ever made. 
Direct from factory to you §} 
rice for ashort J, 

neubators and 











most convenient to use. 
proven success by thousands 
is . Catalo 
. _It’s worth dol-§ 


t 











opening contest. There are fifteen 











We send it free. : 
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BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 


READERS Who wish to buy improved stock should write these advertisers. 
BREtDERS who wish to sell improved stock should join these advertisers. 
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pISPLAY ADVERTISING, $1 per inch per insertion; without display, 3 cents a word 


per insertion, each figure or initial counting as a separate word. 





ERKSH!RE SWINE, Im ported Strains 

R: NZE TURKEYS, Mammoth 

UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

UFF WYAN DOTTES. 

TOULOUSE GEESE 

WHITE TURKEYS. 

WHITE GUINEAS. 

PURP: E GUINEAS. Very rare. 
Have the only flock of the South. 

Mention this paper when writing. 


J. C.FOWKE, 
| Cottoa DOCK, - - BARNWELL CO., 8. C. 


Red Polled Cattle, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
Mlocky,and very handsome The most use- 
al of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Rome Heiiers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
>, Whicihured Bull. 
POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
hers of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
000 each. A pair of pigs of this breeding 
ow Yonfor $15; in the West they would cost you 
‘om $40 to £50. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


Sam’L B. Woops, - - - Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va. 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 

hs Scotch Collie Dogs 

Dr B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. 

Brown Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin 

Sgantams—and Kggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


' ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MOUNT HOLLY, NORTH CAROLINA. 





THE SWIFT CREEK 


as on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


TP. BRASWELL, 

North Carolina. 
Depend on Packing-house 
Products, Especially if 
Yeu Live in the Country ? 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR 
A PAIR OF 








moth Black Pigs, 


for Fall delivery, and raise your own 
Descriptive circular furnished 
n application. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


Propr. Greensboro Nurseries, 
iGreensboro, - - North Carolina. 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


It beofthe highest breeding, any age or sex ready 
ta, Nevjo Ship. Service boars, breeding sows and 
lts,a specialty. The grand sire of our herd 
8 never been defeated in any show yard 
nd is now valued at $6,000. 
Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO, 
MULBERRY, TENN. 


BERKSHIRES! 


We have some fine Boars and Young Sows 
4 Months oid from registered stock for sale 
Wa bargain. 


- py caJJNO. ALLISON, R.1, CEDAR GRovkE, N. C. 

















i Sunnyside Farm Berkshires, 





Prices , oars in service, a son of Baron Premier 
e | | 3d., a son of Manor Faithful out of Her 
| Majesty (Biltmore’s greatest Boar and 
. Stock Sow, ) and aSon ofthe great Masterpiece 
as repq (paid for and coming.) Sows of the very 
gain, ff choicest breeding and superb individuality 
pPiGé ave been selected for mating with these 
ars. Some beautiful pigs for sale at 

slawa 


a 


reasonable prices. Also for sale 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS HEIFERS 


(almost pure) suitable for breeding pur- 
Poses. No order considered for less than 
4car load. Herd numbers nearly 300 head. 


NO ‘VICKS ON THE FARMS. 


W. R. Walker, Owner, Union,-S. C. 











FED RAVEN HERD CDUROCS 
ery handsome lot Sows and Gilts, bred to 
Oquoise, my $100.00 Pink Skin Boar. Also 
2ncy lot of his pigs ready to ship. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


8 UPR 
Trotwoo 








Oakwood Farm. 





Je:sey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66300. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 

















Sunny Home Farm 
LD a Re 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. lL. FRENCH, PRop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 











FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 
PINEHURST GENERAL OFEICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 




















Essex and Berkshire Pigs 


and Angus Cattle. 


A few choice male Essex pigs, and s*me 
fine Berkshires, single and in pairs. Also 
one fine registered Angus Bull,3 to 4 years 
old, and one young Bull 15 months old. Price 
cheap. Quality, size, etc., considered. 


L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 





Home of the Champions 


wb Soper: : ie ce 
Stunner and Perfect Challenger are at the 
head of my great Poland China herd. Tuirty- 
five spring pigs for the season’s trade and 
more sews to hear from. I guarantee my 
hogs to please or no sale. Honesty is my 

policy. E. 8. WRIGH 


aR et 


Brush Creek, Tenn., Route No. 1. 





Occoneechee Farm 


FOR SALE 


200 White Pekin Ducks. 
50 Muscovy Ducks. 

100 Brown Leghorns. 
50 White Plymoath Rocks. 
50 Barred Plymouth Rocks 
50 Young Belgian Hares. 

2 Tamworth Boars, 11 mos. old, en- 
titled to registration. Fine 
Individuals. 

A few good Milk Cows. 


Address Occoneechee Farm, 
DURHAM, N. C. 








PRICE OF COTTONSEED. 


Committee Report Adopted Which 
Shows the Stand Taken By the 
South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 


Your committee on cottonseed and 
its products beg leave to submit the 
following: 

We notice that the market quotes 
cottonseed oil as being worth from 
28% to 30 cents per gallon,-meal $25 
per ton, hulls $5 to $6 per ton, while 
seed are selling at $13 per ton. One 
year ago oil was selling at 20 to 22 
cents per gallon, meal at $23 per ton, 
hulls $5 to.$6 per ton. 

There seems to be a minimum 
price on seed since the oil mills are 
buying the seed so far below their 
value; therefore be it 

Resolved, that we advise all Union 
members to hold their seed for not 
less than $20 per ton, and then make 
exchange of their seed for meal to be 
used in mixing their fertilizers. 

J. P. GLENN, 

J. F. HENDRICKS, 

d. B. DOUTHIT 
Committee. 





Mixing Lime and Fertilizer for 
Wheat. 


Messrs. Editors: I have been tak- 
ing your paper for three years and 
in my judgment there is no paper 
published in the North or South that 
will compete with it. There is more 
truth, more good advice, and more 
information in The Progressive Far- 
mer than any paper I have ever read. 
It would pay any farmer to take it 
if it costs three times as much as it 
does. 

I wish to ask a question: Will it 
do to mix lime and fertilizer for 
wheat—say one-fourth lime? I have 
red gravely land and have sowed 
twelve and one-half acres and put 
one bushel of wheat to the acre and 
150 pounds of fertilizer and mixed 
one-fourth lime. Will it pay me to 
sow all my crop that way? 

D. M. L. 

Stanly Co., N. C. 


(Answer by T. B. Parker.) 


No special harm will come from 
mixing the lime with the wheat fer- 
tilizer, as I presume it is either acid 
phosphate or what is known as bone 
and potash; nor will any material 
benefit come from so small a quantity 
of lime per acre. If there are am- 
moniates in the fertilizer, the lime 
will have a tendency to release the 
ammonia if allowed to stand, but if 
put in the soil as soon as mixed. 
probably no harm will come from the 
mixing. Five hundred pounds of lime 
per acre is little enough to use, and 
more would likely be better. 





Lecturer Cates in Franklin County. 


State Lecturer H. M. Cates will ad- 
dress the farmers at the following 
named places and dates, in Franklin 
Co., N. C., on the principles of the 
Farmers’ Alliance and the importance 
of organization. 

Ingleside, Nov. 13, 6.30 p. m. 

Pughs, Nov. 14, 6.30 p. m. 

Mountain Grove, Nov. 15, 

. mm, 

Laurel, Nov. 16, 6.30 p. m. 

Centerville, Nov. 17, 6.30 p. m. 

Dickens, Nov. 19, 6.30 p. m. 

Justice, Nov. 20, 6.30 p. m. 

Cypress Grove, Nov. 21, 6.30 p. m. 

Rock Springs, Nov. 22, 6.30 p. m. 

Bunns, Nov. 28, 6.30 p. m. 

Pilot, Nov. 24, 6.30 p. m. 

Pope’s Chapel, Nov. 26, 6.30 p. m. 

Newport, Nov. 27, 6.30 p. m. 

Let every body come out and hear 
this distinguished speaker and hu- 
morist. It will be good for you, drive 
away the blues, and help your diges- 
tion. Bring the women folks and 
children. 


6.30 


W. H. STALLINGS, Sec. 
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FOREMOST BREEDS, 





© Consult the advertisers in our 
, ‘*Breeders’ Directory’’ and the 
© list of exclusive poultry breeders 
: who solicit your trade in this 
column. 
4 Advertising Rates:— Display ads, $1 
@ per inch, per insertion; without dis- 
K J 
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play, 3 cents per insertion fur each 
word, figure or initial. 
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Choice Poultry Stock! 


Standard-bred February and March hatched 
Cockerels, S. C. White Leghorns, Buff Orping- 
tons, White Plymouth Rocks and lac 
Minorcas $1.50 and $2.00 each. Also eggs for 
hatching from the above strains. 


FOX HALL POULTRY FARM, 
R. F. D. No. 2, . Norfolk, Va. 


Hardin’s Crescent Strain S. C. White 
Leghorns and White Wyandottes 


won the blue at nearly all the Southern 
Shows during the past season. Acknowl- 
edged everywhere the world’s greatest com bi- 
nation laying and exhibition strain. Write 
to-day for free catalog and price list. Our 
birds are mortgage lifters. 


W. H. HARDIN, Valle Crucis, N. C. 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmas, and 
C. I. Games. 
Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N C. 


RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS”’ S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘“MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 
































White Wyandottes, 
S. C. B. Leghorns, 
War-Horse Pit Games, 


Bred on separate yards from selected stock 
of the best aztrains that money can buy. 


8. J. GUYER, Wavnesville, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Kees per 16 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durham, N.C. 





Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


B EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


‘im, rfect, self-regulating. 
Hatch Were fertile i Lowest 
Bi first-class hatchers made. 
EO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


ooK ON POULTRY DISEASES FREE. A healthy, 

strong, vigorous flock is the only kind that pays. 
Conkey's famous book tells you how to keep your flock 
inthatcondition. Regular price 26 cents but for a lim.ted 

time free to those sending 4 cents for postage and the names 

oftwo other poultry keepers, WRITE TO-DAY. 

The G. E. Conkey Co., 335 Ottawa Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 





FINE RIRDS FOR SALE—Pen of Barred 
Rocks; Trios of Buff Dottes; Cockerels of Buff 
Orps. Prices $1.00 and upwards. P. H. Poin- 
dexter, Donnaha, N.C, 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3.50 &*3.00 Shoes 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
W.L.Douglas $4 Gilt Edge line 
cannotbe equalled atany price 
To Shoe Dealers: 

W. L. Douglas’ Job- 
bing House is the most 


complete in this country 
Send for Catalog 




























SHOES FOR EVERYBODY AT ALL PRICES. 


$3 

to $1.25. . W: to $1.50. 

Misses’ & Children’s Shoes, $2.25 to $1.00, 
Try W. L. Douglas Women’s, Misses and 

Children’s shoes; for style, fit and wear 

they excel other makes. 

If I could take you into my large 
factories at Brockton, Mass.,and show 
you how carefully W.L. Douglas shoes 
are made, you would then understand 
why they hold their shape, fit better, 
wear longer, and are of greater value 


than any other make. 
Wherever you live, you can obtain W. L. 
Douglas shoes. His name and price is stam 
on the bottom, which protects you against high 
prices and inferior shoes. Take no substi« 
tute. Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes 
and insist upon having them. 
Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 
W.L. DOUGLAS Dept. QR Brockton, Mass 


Seed Wheat, Oats and Rye, 


Purple Straw Wheat, recleaned, per 
bushel, f. o. b. Hillsboro, N. C._------. $110 
Pool, recleaned, f. o. b. Hillsboro, N.C., 1 10 
The Pool Wheat stood at the head of the 
tests at Tennessee Experiment Sta- 
tion four years. It is a promising 
Smooth head wheat. 
Fultz, f. o. b. Richmond, Va., per bus., 1 
Red May, f. o. b. Richmond, Va., per 
bushel _. 1 
Purple Straw, f. o. b. Richmond, Va., 
per bushel 
Golden Chaff, f. o. b. Richmond, Va., 
per bushel 
Bearded Fulcaster, f. 0. b. Richmond, 
eee 1 











Red Rust Proof Oats, f. o. b. Richmond, 
, ee 57 
Virginia Winter Gray, Fancy. f. o. b. 





Richmond, Va., per bushel ---.--.-.. 76 
ny! Oats, Choice, f. o. b. Richmond, 

7a., per bushel-____ ar 87 
Winter Rye, f.o. b., Richmond, Va., per 

bushel] ______ 83 





Price of other seeds on application. 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


in the United States to-day—solil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


Aré Southern Lands. 


They are tbe best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairymapn and general 
farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing 
foreign trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, 
the West Indies, South America, the Pana- 
ma and the Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 mi'lions 
of dollars to the 1,700 miliions of exports last 





ear. 

The South hasa mild and healthful cli- 
mate, plenty of fuel, good water, soils yield- 
ing a greater variety of products than any 
other part of the country, excellent school 
facilities and every advantage desired by 
law-abiding and intelligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of 
coal, deposits of ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, beds of clay, and many other minerals 
and metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to 
buy vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell 
it,and buy wagons, implements, furniture 
and household supplies, and put some money 
in the bank. 

Reasons why the South is the most de- 
sirable part of the country for the home- 
seeker, manufacturer, and business man 
supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Rail- 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





TO R. F. D. CARRIERS. 


A Suggestion for an Insurance Com- 
pany Expressly for Letter Carriers 


in Active Serviec. 
The company shall be called the 
R. L. C. Insurance Company and no 


one shall be eligible for membership 
who is not a carrier, and membership 
therein shall cease automatically 
whenever they cease to be such, 

Every one who is a carrier shall, 
upon appointment at once become a 
member of the company. 

The fees shall be one dollar each 
month, which amount shall be Jde- 
ducted from the salary and the whole 
monthly dues of all the members sent 
in one remittance by the Postoffice 
Department to the treasurer of this 
company. Said payment of one dol- 
lar per month shall entitle the assur- 
ed to the payment of one thousand 
dollars upon his death while in the 


service, but all benefits hereunder 
shall at once cease whenever’ the 


member shall cease being such car- 
rier, whether the same be caused by 
resignation or otherwise. In case of 
sickness or accident the member shall 
be entitled to Five Dollars per week 
during such liability (but the sick- 
ness or accident must be of such a 
character as to be of not less than a 
week’s duration and must be such as 
will cause the pay as carrier to be 
paid to the substitute carrier). 

There being no need of a medical 
settion nor yet of a collecting depart- 
ment the payment of one dollar per 
month is thought to be sufficient to 
guarantee the payments above speci- 
fied. 

The business of the company is to 
be conducted by a President, Vice- 
President, Secretary and Treasurer. 
with such board of Directors as may 
be thought best, say one from each 
State and Territory, at such salary 
as may be directed. It would seem 
preferable that the head office of the 
company should be in Washington so 
that it could be in close touch with 
the Department and hence keep more 


nearly correct the list of appoint- 
ments of the carriers. The officers 


should be bonded in a sum sufficient 
to save the company harmless under 
all circumstances. 


I think that the foregoing skeleton 
of what ought to be done will meet a 
need that is felt by all of us. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. H. HOBGOOD. 
Margaret, N. C. 
Another Defender of Snakes and 
Toads. 


Messrs. Editors: I looked for some 


” 


“Harrowing” in the last paper, on 
the Snake article. Not finding it, I 
guess I will do some. 

I will say I think it the first time 


I ever knew of a farmer defending 
the ‘‘cursed snake,’’ and I think such 
articles should be encouraged in 
every way possible. I never before 
knew that the snake was so bene- 
ficial and harmless, though I have 


long since stopped killing every snake 
whose path I cross. For why kill a 
harmless creature, especially one that 
is so beneficial? And, as the article 
shows, a big black snake in a barn 
will destroy more rats than anything 
else that can possibly be put there. 


There is another little creature 
whose value people overlook, al- 
though they seldom treat it as they 


do snakes. That is the toad—the one 
the natural enemy of the other, but 
both very important to the farmer. 
Now you may publish this, put it 
in the waste-basket, or anything. I 
write it merely to encourage the au- 
thor of the snake article (and would 
be glad if that person could get it), 
and also to try to stop so much 
snake-killing, W. M. HOBBS. 
Guilford Co., N. C. 





Industrial or Denatured Alcohol. | 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has in press and will 
soon issue two Farmers’ Bulletins, ! 
Nos. 268 and 269, relating to indus- 
trial alcohol, the former treating of 
its sources and manufacture and the 
latter of its uses and _ statistics. 
These bulletins have been prepared 


by Dr. H. W. Wiley, Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, and are de- 


signed to meet the popular demand 
for information in regard to de- 
natured alcohol, relating to which a 
law (Public No. 201) was passed by 
Congress on June 7, 1906: These 
buleltins define in a proper way what 
denatured alcohol is, the sources 
from which it is obtained, the pro- 
cesses and appliances used in its man- 
ufacture, the cost of manufacturing, 
the uses to which it may be applied, 
and the officials of the Government 
charged with the enforcement of the 
law. 

The bulletins are illustrated and 
are for free distribution. Applica- 
tion should be made to Members of 
Congress or to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 





Immigrants for Virginia. 


Hon. G. W. Koiner, State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture of Virginia, 
who has spent much of the summer 
in Europe and Canada for the pur- 
pose of building up a steady move- 
ment of desirable immigrants to Vir- 
ginia, has returned home confident 
of excellent results. Commissioner 
Koiner has secured good agents in 
yreat Britain and on the Continent 
who will supplement the work of 
the circulation of a pamphlet printed 
in English, Norwegian, Danish and 
German setting forth the advantages 
and opportunities of a home in Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Koiner has been specially 
interested in efforts to bring to this 
country a good class of .farmers, 
dairymen, chicken-raisers, fruit- 
growers, etc., and he believes that the 
money spent upon immigration work 
will turn out to be the best expendi- 
ture Virginia has ever made. Though 
the special appropriation was a com- 
paratively small amount, only $10,- 
000, Virginians have assurance in the 
work already accomplished by Com- 
missioner Koiner that the money has 
been handled in a way calculated to 


bring most practical results. The 
beauty in such an investment by a 


State, when intelligently administer- 
ed, is that properly-selected and 
heartily-welecomed first-comers' are 
pretty sure to become volunteer im- 
migration agents of the most effec- 
tive sort.—Manufacturers’ Record. 





The Good Things in Senator Tillman’s 
Speech. 


When the rate bill in the Senate 
was being hotly discussed, many of 
the Senators had their remarks 
printed in pamphlet form, Mr. Till- 
man being one of the Senators who 
did. Senator Spooner had _ gotten 
possession of one of the _ printed 
speeches and was sitting in the Sen- 
ate cloak room scanning it, when 
Senator Tillman entered. ‘‘Hello, 
Ben,’’ exclaimed the Wisconsin Sen- 
ator. ‘“‘I wonder you never told me 
that you had your remarks on the 
rate bill printed in pamphlet. I hap- 
pened to see one this morning and 
it contained some of the best things 
I have yet seen in any pamphlet on 
the subject.”’ “I’m very proud you 
think so,’’ said Mr. Tillman, with a 
self-satisfied air. ‘‘And what were 
the things that pleased you’ so 
much?” -‘‘Why, replied Mr. Spooner, 
“as I passed by a pastry shop this 
morning on my way down, I saw a 
girl come out with two cherry pies 
wrapped up in one of your works.’’ 















of this neat shoe lies 
in the exceptional long 
wear it gives ~ 
fartous Leathers 
SPOUT FLO 704 7,7F 








CRADDOCK-TERRY CO. As 


FREE TO YOU 


ON 30 DAYS TRIAL 
THIS FAMOUS SPOTLESS 












WRITE us a postal card to day and we will ship 
_ you atonce, freight prepaid, this wonderful wash- 
ing machine and wnnger. It comes right to your depot 
without any trouble or expense on your part. 
Try it for 30 days, give it the hardest kind of a test 
and then, if not satisfactory, send it back to us by 
freight and we will pay charges back too. If you do 
like lt We Will Make the Payments on Such Easy 
Instalments that any one can buy it. 


STOP SERIOUSLY TO THINK 


ine a fairer offer than this. Could 
Spotless was not one of the best 



















if you could im: 
we make it if 









washers in the world. Moreover there are no strings 
to this offer, it is a square deal and is just as it is writ- 
ten. Washer is honestly made of 





r 
Virginia White Cedar—is steam tight—has 
t h losed—no danger of ois or 
qeting being caught—is ball bearing like a bicy- 

is the only machine made in the world that is 
automatically lubricated ; that is why it runs soeasily. 
10 day for full particulars of this poh 









SPoTLess Company, INc. 
Box 364 AC Richmond, Va. 
Chicago, or Box 89 New York. 
















Box 564 














OLD VIRGINIA FARMS .-.:. 


w Prices, Mild Climate. tree Illustrated 
Catalog. Largest list Farms in State. This 
is the country for the Northern Farmer. 

e want to hear from every man 

who desires to better_his condition. 

: selman . ichmond, Va. 

Lurence Casselman, Former Auditor MeLean County, N.D. 

















Watch the date on your label. 





yt. 


7.074 
If you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 


change for goods, or be manufactured, 
ship it to 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
ELKIN. N. C. 
They pay highest market price and 


guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples. 
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‘©. HEADING FOR NOVEMBER.” 


BY LUCIA EF. HALSTEAD, AGE 14. 


{From the November “St. Nicholos League” in St. Nicholas Magazine. 








If You Want an Education, You Can 
Get It. 


‘“‘Arachel” Sends a Story to Illustrate the Truth Which He Emphasized 
in His Recent “Talks to Boys.” 


Messrs. Editors: I saw in last 
week’s issue of Charity and Children, 
taken from ‘‘Our Paper,” a beautiful 
illustration of the truth of what I 
attempted to impress upon your 
youthful readers: That a boy who 
really wants an education will get it. 
I refer to the account of the entrance 
into the Freshman class, at Harvard 
University, of a Boston newsboy, 
Myer Heller. He won the scholar- 
ship in a competitive examinatiun, 
such as Harvard always puts up. We 
have many in North Carolina who are 
umbitious to get to the front by 
means of a liberal education. Let 
them follow Myer Heller. 

ARACHEL 

Lenoir Co., N. C., 





The article to which ‘‘Arachel’”’ re 
fers, and which we take pleasure in 
putting before our Progressive Farin- 
er boys and girls, is as follows: 

The Newsboy Student. 


One of the most recent incidents 
as well as one of the most interest- 
ing, connected with Harvard Uni- 
versity, was the enrollment recently 
of a Boston newsboy as a student at 
the great seat of learning. 

There were more than a dozen 
who tried the examinations, the suc- 
cessful candidate for the Harvard 
Newsboy Scholarship being Meyer 
Heller, a lad of seventeen years, who 
lives with his widowed mother at 
23 Wall Street, in the West End. 

The efforts that have been put 
forth by the Newsboys’ Union of Bos- 
ton to raise a fund which should 
furnish sufficient income to enable 
one of their number to take a course 
of study through the University, are 
perhaps familiar to many readers. 
The fund, which was started some 
months ago, has reached a total of 
$2,567.16, the Newsboys’ Union 
unanimously appropriating $100 asa 
nucleus, and each of the daily news- 
papers of the city subscribing a like 
sum. Many private citizens have 
also generously contributed. The re- 
sult of the examinations was not 
known until last Sunday afternoon 
(September 30th), when the _ an- 
nouncement was made by President 
Eliot in Ford Hall, before an appre- 
ciative gathering. There were pres- 
ent, President Eliot, of Harvard Uni- 
versity; Mayor Fitzgerald, of Boston; 
Chairman Storrow, of the School 
Board; Rev. E. A. Horton, Chaplain 
of the Senate; Judge Barker, of the 
new Juvenile Court in South Boston, 
and many others. Governor Guild 
and Bishop O’Connell had been ex- 
pected, but were unavoidably de- 
tained. 








After the preliminary exercises, 
President Eliot was called upon by 
Nathan Sodekson, the newsboy who 
presided, to announce the fortunate 
winner. President Eliot first ac- 
knowledged the receipt of the money, 
a check for which he held in iis hand, 
and congratulated the boys upon 
their great success in raising the 
amount. Meyer Heller was then an- 
nounced as the lad who is to receive 
the benefit of his fellow newsboys’ en- 
terprise and hard work. 

Heller was immediately ushered 
down the aisle from the back of the 
hall, propelled by the energetic arms 
of several enthusiastic friends. Pres- 
ident Eliot received him with a hear- 
ty hand-clasp, and declared he was 
proud of having the honor of being 
one of the first to tender his con- 
gratulations. Heller’s mother was 
also present, and one can easily im- 
agine the grateful emotions that 
moved her, as she gazed with a pride 
that was not only pardonable but 


justifiable, upon her son who was the 


recipient of such honor, an honor 
which was due to his own persistent 
efforts, together with the co-opera- 
tion of his companions. 

This is the first instance, as far as 
we know, where a Harvard Fresh- 
man has been announced in advance 
of his entry. Meyer Heller has earn- 
ed his own living since he was eight 
years old. His father is dead, and 
he had no educational chances other 
than the public schools of the city. 
And yet, in the competitive examina- 
tions held by the college authorities 
to determine to whom the scholar- 
ship should go, his standing was the 
highest, and he becomes a member 
of the class of 1910, at an age one 
and two-thirds years less than the 
average, even among the youths who 
have every opportunity that wealth 
can obtain.—Our Paper. 





Every Country School Should Have 
Just Such a Nature Study Society. 


Messrs. Editors: The following 
pupils of the Happy Home School, 
which is taught by Kate Dameron, 
have banded themselves together as 
a “District Nature Study Society.’’ 
They are already actively at work 
collecting specimens of plants, and 
are finding out their names and oth- 
er things about them. 

Masters Jesse M. Lewis, Wenonda, 
Va.; Floyd Gammon, Nance, N. C.; 
Numa Turpin, Reidsville, N, C.; Ru- 
fus Fitzgerald, Pelham,N.C.; Harvey 
Pryor, Pelham, N. C.; Jas. Ferguson, 
Mayfield, N. C.; Harvey Tarbell, May- 
field, N. C, 

F. L. STEVENS, 
A. & M. College, West Raleigh, N. C. 
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true. 
and clean. 


"The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 


Trade Mark Registered 





Tools for Hard Work 


Hold a Keen Kutter Saw in working position, and see how it fits the hand. 
Look along the blade—see how thin—how perfectly it is ground and ham- 
mered. Bend it so point touches handle, and it will spring back straight and 
Strike it and hear it ring. Try it on a difficult cut—it will work fast 
This is but one of the famous 


KEEN KUTTER 


Try every known test on any Keen Kutter Tool—Saw, Chisel, Bit, Axe, Ham- 
mer, Plane, and they will prove themselves true. 
temper, quality, and hang of the Keen Kutter Forks, Hoes, 
Shovels, Trowels, Rakes, Manure-hooks, or other Farm and 
Garden Tools, und they show themselves to be the best. 
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Quality Tools 


Try the 


If not at your dealer’s write us. 
Tool Book Free. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 
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\ Avery’s Middle Bursters 


Do the Work in Half the Time 
THREE STYLES: 


Steel Beam, Soft Center Steel 
Molds, Steel Shares; Steel Beam, 
Chilled Molds, Chilled Shares; 
Wood Beam, Steel Molds, Steel 
Shares. 


saema_Can furnish riding attachments for steel beam 
= bursters. 


We are the largest manufacturers of Middle Bursters in the world, 
B. F. AVERY & SONS, Incorporated, LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans La., Shreveport, La., Dallas, Tex., Oklahoma City, Okla., New York City. j 





“Royster’s Fertilizers’ 


FOR WHEAT 


ai iete ay x 


Aré Especially Doubled Milled, 


MAKING THEM VERY DRY AND EASILY 
USED IN MECHANICAL DRILLS 


Ask your dealer for 


“ROYSTER’S”’ 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 





Trade mark on every sack. 


TRADE MARK 


Pa ® 
REGISTERED 








F. S. ROYSTER GUANO 60.. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


NOTE.—AII goods put up in extra heavy bags. 








When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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| WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT OF 
LIDDELL COMPANY. 


Machine Shops in .Charlotte, N. 2C., 
where Cotton Gin Machinery, Saw Mills, 
Engines, Boiler Fixtures, and other 
things are made in the largest and best 
equipped plant Of its kind in the Caro- 
linas. Twenty-eight years in business. 





We don’t print testimonials, as a 


eneral custom, but we sometimes 


: — 
ublish them when they come to us 


s the unsolicited expression of a 
urchaser. Then he writes exactly as 
e feels. When he is asked for a 
tatement, he is disposed to be po- 
te and say all the good things he 
an. Here follows one of the kind 
re like to get. He has bought one 
1ing from us and, being pleased with 
» asks for prices on another. This 
xtter bearing date of October 22, 
906, is from a point in Georgia: 
“Give me your best and lowest 
riees on your 40 H. P. New Era 
Oiler and on your 35 H. P. Liddeli- 
‘ompkins Engine, half cash. My 
innery is all right I bought from 
ou. It is going to be the best gin 
a the country. Would advise ev- 
rybody to buy the Liddell ginnery. 
‘ou can use this for a testimonial if 
ou wish?’ 

The best advertisement is a satis- 
ed customer. 





Jack of all Trades. 

In nine cases out of ten, when you 
ee a man who is able to do all the 
dd jobs around the home, it is be- 
ause he has the proper tools. Look 
ver your outfit of home tools and 
ee if they are fit to do any of the 
ountless things that need to be done 
rom day to day. Have you every 
ool needed, and are they all in good 
ondition? 

It is the simpliest thing in the 
vorld to supply yourself with a com- 
‘lete set of tools, each the best of its 
‘ind. Just buy a Keen Kutter Tool 
Jabinet. It is a beautifully finished 
ak case, containing a set of tools for 
tousehold use. Each tool in the Cabi- 
1et is one of the famous Keen Kutter 
rrand. No expert could buy a bet- 
er set of tools, for better tools are 
1ot made. The name and trade-mark 
uppear on each one and protect you 
iwainst bad luck. If anything goes 
wrong because of defect in making 
7ou can have another tool or your 
noney back. 


The Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets con- 
ain large and small assortments of 
cools to suit different needs, and 
‘ange in price from $7.50 to $100. 
Zach tool in the outfit has a special 
‘ack or hook, so it will not be dam- 
iged by contact with other tools. 


There are drawers in the Cabinet 
2ontaining many accessories that are 
apt to be overlooked in a home kit 
that you collect for yourself. 


Every Keen Kutter Tool Cabinet, 
trom the smallest to the largest, is 
somplete in every detail, and contains 
3aws, Brace, Bits, Chisels, Gimlets, 
Awls, Planes, Hammers, Hatchet, 
Files, Pliers, Screw-drivers, Wrench- 
2s, Nail Sets, Reamers, Rules, and 
Squares—in fact, everything neces- 
sary for the ordinary home job. 

Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets are for 
sale at the leading hardware stores. 

The Keen Kutter Tool Cabinet 


Booklet will be sent free to anyone 
who asks for it by Simmons Hard- 
ware Company, 
work, U. 8S. A. 


St. Louis and New 


Could You Use It? 





if You Had a Little 
Engine 


—That would respond to every call, 
—That would give you plenty of power, 
—Thatis simple and absolutely safe, 
—That anybody could operate easily, 
—That used gas, gasoline or alcohol, 
—That was economical in the use of fuel, 

a —That was adapted to almost every farm 
uty. 

Could you use such an engine to advan- 
tage—in your shop work and about your 
farm duties? 

Hundreds of farmers are answering “‘yes’® 
to this question, and are buying the 


I. H. CG. 


Gasoline Engines. 


They are the engines described above, 

You can get them either Upright, Hori- 
zontal or Portable—in_ sizes to suit 
your work, from 2 to 20 horse power. 

The people who are buying them know 
they are getting something dependable. 
They find their engines make profit for them 
—help them to do things the easy way. 

How aboutyou? 

Count over your jobs of grinding, pump- 
ing, sawing, hoisting, churning, feed cut- 
ting, separating cream, etc. Then call on the 
International local agent orwrite for catalog. 
Farm Science The best farmers’ book 

ever published, treating 
ali farm subjects in the most scientific and 
practical way. Mailed for three 2 cent 
stamps. Send for it today. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 

COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Incorporated. ) 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 



































Start a Bank Account, 





Mr. Farmer! 


Every farmer ought to put his surplus 
money in a bank, as The Progressive 
Farmer has so often advised. It encour- 
ages thrift, insures safety, increases your 
independence. Why not open an account 
to-day with us? Now is the accepted 
time. Deposit a little each week and 
We respect- 





watch your account grow. 
fully solicit your patronage. 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


CAROLINA TRUST CO# 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


A. J. RUFFIN, President. 
LEO. D. HEARTT, Vice-President an 
Genera! Manager. 


H. F. SMITH, Cashier. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 








Open Furrow Oats! 


















The Open Furrow Method of Sowing Oats 


Insures a Good Crop of Oats Every Season. 


It produces large plump grains and long full heads. 
great discoveries it is very simple—just plant the oats in the bottom 
of a nice open furrow. And yet the method is in harmony with the 
teachings of nature and science. Almost the o:ly way to sow oats, 
wheat, and peas in open furrows is to use an Oat Sower, and— 


THE ‘BEST ‘AND|}CHEAPEST OAT SOWER 


Like most 





is 




















removing the 
partition this ma- 
chine becomes a fine 
Guano Distributorof 
large capacity. 
For .a moderate 


pasa price! we make the 
» : best that can be got 
A Stong at any price. 
Well made 
and 73 
Reliable 
Machine. 


THE COLE COMBINED OAT SOWER & GUANO DISTRIBUTOR. 


= Can you afford not to try this great plan which thousands of farm- 
ers have proved byfyears of profitable experience? 

We offer the BEST MACHINE on the market at the LOWEST PRICE of 
any. 

It is worth more than its cost simply as a guano distributor for all 
crops. 

It is a fine pea drill. 

It sows wheat or oats, and guano at same trip in the most ‘perfect 
{ nanner, 
t 


Write for full information, or send us $8.50 and we will send 
he OAT SOWER complete, freight Prepaid to your Station. 


$e Don’t delay, order this Oat Sower before you forget it. 
,ulways be glad you did it. 


Gole Manuiacturing Go. Gharlotte, N. 


ie 
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You will 








in Your Country Home. 


(PUMPS WATER BY WATER POWER.) 
= AUTOMATIC 
Rife tyoescuc Ram 


No Attention. 








No Expense. 


v 
Complete System Extending to Stable, Green-house, Lawn’ 
Fountains and Formal Gardens. Operates under 18 inches 


Runs Continuously. 


to 50 feet fall. Elevates water 30 feet for every foot fall used. 
Eighty per cent. efficiency developed. 

Over 5,000 plants in successful 
operation. 

Large plants for towns, institu- 
tions, rallroad tanks and irrigation. 





CATALOG AND ESTIMATES 
FR 


Rife Pumping Engine Co., 


; 111 BROADWAY, 2130 NEW YORK, U. S&S. A. 











Is just what you want, because The Royal (formerly 


called “Gardner”) Pea Huller, works better, works 


This) Pea Huller 
“ ter, works longer, than any other Pea Huller on the 


faste 

market. FOUR REASONS: First.—Patent cylindar, malleable 
iron, indestructable, concave and cylindar sections. Second.—Au- 
tomatic fan never sticks, stiff steady breeze blows away the pods 
and refuse, leaving the peas to drop through the mesh into the con- 
veyer below. Third.—Heavy vd wheel makes this Huller the easi- 
est running Huller made; uniform speed, can’t choke. Fourth.— 
Patent revolving screen separates the refuse from the peas conveyed 
by separate outlet. The ROYAL PEA HULLER is the only Pea 
Huller which combines all of the features of simplicity, capacity. 
strength, light draft, easy running and steady, uniform, good work. 
Send for prices, booklets, descriptive matter, etc., free. Don’t buy 
until you do. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO,, Dept. Y, Chattanooga, Tenn., U. 8. A. 














THE HEGE SAW MILLS 


OUR PLANERSare made 
Best,Cheapest—Patent of best materials and 
Variable Feed—Latest fully warranted. Try 
Improvements. them. Mfd. by 
Mfd. Satem tron Works SALEM IRON WORKS 
Winston-Salem, N. C. . Winston-Salem, N.C. 





Solid and Inserted ‘footh 
Saws in stock and sold at 
Factory prices. K—8 
Write for our Cetalogue 


SALEM AR! WORKS 









SAWS 


